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RESEARCH MEMORANDUM 

A Research Memorandum is a working paper that i^resen^ts the results of work 
in progre^ss. The^purpose oi' the Research Memorandum isyt,6 invite comment on 
research in progress. It is^a comprehensive treatment of k single research area 
or of a facet of a rt;^earch area within a larger field of study. The Memorandum 
presents the background, of^jectives, scop<j, suhimary, and conclusions, as well 
as method and aWuoach, fn a eondensed^^j^rm. Since it presents views and con- 
clusions drawn d\/ring the progress of research activity, it may be expanded or 
modified iri the rtgl^t' of further research. , , . 

RESEARCH NOTE ^ 



A Research Note is a working paper that preseri^s thcTesults of study related to-, 
atfsingle phase or factor of a research problem.' It also may present preliminary ', 
exploration of an educational policy issue or ah inte^rim report which may later 
appear as a larger study. The purpose of the Research Note is to instigate dis- 
cussion and crit1cisni.it presents the concepts, findings, and/or conclusions of 
the Author. It may ne altered, expanded, or withdrawn afany time. 
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SUMMARY ■ ... 

The Office of Education sponsprs five main prograijis of studWnt^aid . 
They are Supplemental /Educational Opportunity^ Grants, the College Work 
Study Program, National Direct Student Loans/ Guaranteed Student Loans, 
and Basic Ec|ucational Opportunity Grants. In the first chapter of '^the'^ 
report^ wp identify and examine five factors\that are important in the 
di^stribution of these/aid programs. They arefe 



• Legislative guidelines 

• Student aid officer ef f ectivenesS' and biases 



^vai^ability of matching funds in the ins titutit^^s 



• State tuition policy » ^ ' ^ 

• Other sources of financial aid. 

Chapter II identifies the factors that are used to distribute student 
aid. ^Low family income and unmet need are two definitions t)f financial 
need. These definitions are immensely related. Low- income students 
attend lower-cpst schools ai;id, as a result, have* less unmet nded than 
students from higher- income families who attjsnd higher-cost colleges. 
Need-based student aid funds would be distributed Very differently de- 
pending on which of these criteria are used. 

Two factors make it difficult to define unmet need of collie stu- 
dents. Estimates of unmet need are based on the dif f erenc^^^etween what 
the education costs and what a faniily can contribute jtoward those costs. 
There is no widespread agreement as to how much a family can or should 
pay for college education, so several needs Analysis systems have de- 
veloped. Another complication is that'there arfi no unambiguous estimates 
of income for families with children in college. The problem is even 



more difficult in the case of fir.ancfally independent students. There 
is no agreed-upon way to define , independent students and little data h^e 
been collected* on their income. It/ is estimated that 19 percent of all 
studen^ts in college are financially independent, but they are estimated 
to have 10 percent of the unmet need. Because of these -Gompli cat ions, 
three estimates" of the aggregate uranet need of students are included in 
the report. 

The third chapter of the report describes the, distribution pf OE . 
student aid programs. These programs generally meet the ne?e<^»*^f stu- 
dents with family incomes under $9,000. Students attending private col-' 
^ lege^ with higher costs receive profterf'ionately more lid per student, but 

their shate/of unmet financial need after aid is distributed is oil a par 

/■'■ ' ' ' / ' . ■ ' 

with th^ share of unmet need carried by students on public college cam- 

puse^"^ If the current student aid distribution patterns are advantageous 
* ' . . * . . 

/ . . * 

to any orfe institqtional segment, it is the public four year colleges 

^this category includes university students). Students in two-year public 

colleges generally seem to be underawarded, given their need, bat , they 

are mpre likely to qualify for Basic Grants when they apply. ^ Whether the 

■ ^ ' ' ■ \ ' . < ■ 

Basic Grants program provided a larger share of aid to students in two- 
year public colleges than do the other four programs remains a question. 

The -two grant programs provide proportionately more funds for low- ' 
income students than the others. Guaranteed Student Loans are more, lik^y 
to provide aid for students from families with incomes over $12,000. in- 
dependent students have $ greater probability of receiving aid from one 
of the grant progr^s ,thaji the other, programs . . ^ 

At the state level, Basic Grants go to states wlth'a lar^e propor- 
tion of low- income students. College Work Study is the only other aid 
program that shares this relationship. The distribution of the other — 
aid programs to states is not clearly related to either the proportion 
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of ijow-income students in a state or |:he 5)er- student unmet need. Guaran- 
teed St^udent Loans ar^ less likely to be available in^^^fates with a high 
proportion of low-income stu^ients. > ' 

Chapter IV identifies funds%vailabl^ to students from sources other 
than the Office of Education. These programs provided $5.7 billion in * 
a/tudent support in FY1973. Host important among them i^ the Veterans 
Administration Program/ which provided a total of $3.2 billion. It is 
expected that, the "^number of students receiving GI benefits will decline 
j|(ver the next 10 years . Thi$ may increase the'^ demand for need-based 
o. programs because veterans tend to come from bore disadvantage^ backgrounds 
thari average students. They are older *and more likely to be financially, 
independent than most students; 69 percent of them have dependents.* 
They are more Li'kely to attend a public college than nonveterans. They 
are reported to have a Low participation rate in Office o.f Education Atd 
Programs . ' * ' ^ ^ 

Social Security provides . $900 million for students in pos tsecohdary 
education. These students are from families wi£h a median income of 
$6,130. If the student benefits were included^, the income would l?e in- 
creased by $1,000. A greater proportion of students in the sou^theast 
receive these benefits than in other pajts of the country. 

State programs of student aid have been increasing over the last 
f.ew years, but five states still account for a majority of awards. Thfey ' 
are New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois^ California, and New jersey. The 
availability of state grants is increasing, both in tetms of dollars and 
geographic distribution. The State Studfent Incentive Graint Program has 
provided a positive impact on the development of state programs of 
financial aid. 



Institutions provided over $1 billioc^ of student aid in FY1973* 
Nearly half of it was -in private colleges ^and most of the remainder wajs 
available in public four-year schools. Two-year colleges have less than 
5 percent of the instiutional aid. This deficiency makes it cjifficult 
for- -two-year schools to meet federal matching requirements to become 
eligible for the College Work Study program, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, and National Direct Student Loans • 

Other programs of aid ar« authorized by federal/ agencies, such as 
the Department of Defense, . Healtfh Agencies, and the Department pf Justice. 

\ * 

In total, they provide, an estimated $400 million of student aid. The aid ^ 

• ' ' " ' \ > 

to gfaduat'e students, has been declining over the -last^few years,, which ^ 

has' increased the demand on the Office of Education programs from grad-/ 

uate students. - 

The need-based aid programs in and out of the Office of Education 

' • ■ . 

.provide a total of $3 billion, which meets 42 percent of the estimated ^ 
unmet need of enrolled students- No estimate is included, and tl^iere is 
perhaps no way of making one, of the aid that would be necessary if those 
students who did not go to school "because of financial need were to go. 

Under current distribution patterns, students in North Dakota, 
Kentucky, Virginia, lowai, and Mississippi are most likely to 'have their 
financial needs met by student aid. Ihe other extreme, ' where students 
have the least- likelihood of having ^thei'r needs met by student aid, are .« 
Alaska, Washington D. C . , Utah, and South Carolina. - ' . . 

Our last objective, described in Chapter V, ^was to investigate the ' 
alternative distribution patterns that would be activated under different 
assumptions. The current mix of Office of Education programs awards more 
money relative to need to students of families with incoi!ies under $6,000 
and over $12,000; students of families with incomes beti^een $6,000 aild 
$12,000 do least well. The grant programs are closely related to the 

"vi " ■ ■■ . 

' 8 ■ 



atteiidance of low-incomei students, and the loan programs are closely re- 
lated to'unpieC need. Thp distribution of funds could cover, the unmet 
need more evenly by modifying the mix of piipgrams or by changing legis- 
lation. ; 

There is great disparity in the distribution of need-based funds to 

students in this country.' Funds^are unevenly distributed geographically, 

• ■ ' • ' .. 

by income category, and by '<ype jf)f MS^'itution. Some of the disparity 

V ' ^- ^ • ti ' ' ' . 

is built intt> t\\e legislation, some is due to sftudent aid ofrttCer ef- 
'ficlency in attracting funds, some Is due, to the unev-eh distribution of 
institutional funds necessary to match the federal programs. Other 
fac-tors ar'^ t.j4e cooperation of Guaranteed Student Loan lenders and ^ta^te 
programs ofv 'student id . Financial aid helps provide student access dnd 
choice, but because these funds are unevenly distfibuted, the opportunity 
fdr" cpntinued education beyond high school is unevenly distributed. 

Some of the students who are breast likely to get funds relative to 
need ,^re those from: ' ^ 

' , • Families 'with incomes from $6,000 to $9,000 
• Twoi'-ye^r public colleges * 

Alaska, Washington D.C., Utah, and South Carolina. 
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, PREFACE . ' , 

1 * • _ ■ 

This paper has been developed to answer a series of questions posed 
by the Of f ice ,0f .*'the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Education (Policy . 
Developm^^) in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. There 
are two companion volumes available which explain the procedures used in 
developing our data base and student aid simulation model. The volumes 
^re A Flow of Funds Model for Assessing the Impact of Alternative Student 
Aid Programs by Daryl Carlson and The Development of the Data Base for 
"Student Aid: Description and Options " by Ann Heri§hberger et al. ^ 

This report contains information from a variety of sources; its com- 
pletion would not have been possible without the cooperation of many 
people who took time to mail documents or talk to us on' the telephone 
about our needs. Special thanks go to Bill Van Dusen, Richard Tombaugh, 
and George Weathersby for helping us identify important issues and review- 
ing early drafts. Others at SRI provided help to throughout the proj^ 
ect. 'We would like to acknowledge the contributions made by John Herndon, 
Bob Quick, and Norm McEachron. The princl^pal authors, -h5wever, take full 
responsibility for any.,errQX^.,^Xl?ll.fe3?X^^^®^ R^per. 
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I INTRODUCTION 




The primary purpose of the Offict:!^ of Education's (QE) highei^ Educa- 
tion ass^tance^^rogrdms is to remove the financial barriers that/rilight 
otherwise keep qualified students ftom receiving some form of postsecondary 
education. Other agencies of the federal government certainly |4ave other 
go^ls besides this, and fun^s for research, manpower *developmei/tt, and 

titlements provide J:he largest share, of, federal spending An /postsecondary 
education. This report investigates the extent to which current student 
aid programs promote equality of access to d^mq form of post/secondary 
education. 

In order to maximize access, OE Student aid programs must work in 

t " • / . * 

conjunction with other federal programs and with funds provided by 

i / 

states and institutions. Information about the distribuqion of^ student 
aid from all these sources is contained in this report. If funds* from* 
all these sourqes are combined, there is nearly $8 billion of*.direct aid 
available to postsecondary students. This does not include indirect aid 
provided through subsidized tuition rates. 

The distribution of student aid will be compared to the aggregate 
unmet financial need of students as it i-s distribute^! geographicfellly , 
by income level and institutional type.- This will provide a measure of 
the effectiveness of current programs in reffiicing" student financial need. 
A final section of the -report will simulate the distribution of dollars 
under several hypothetical student aid policies. 

The programs of most concern in the report are the Supplemental 
•Education Opportunity Grant Col lege Work Study, National Direct Student 
Loan, Guaranteed Student LoaR, and the Basic Education Oppoi;tunity Grant. 



In 1972-73 these programs provided over $2 billion worth 0^ aid to 
po'stsecondary students. . " - » * 

History of Federal Involvement ^in Postsecondary Educatfton 

The federal government has become a major influence in the nation's 
postsecondary education community. * The initial ^Involvement %egan in 1862 
wich the Morrill Act, and proceeded through several bills to the 19208. ^ 
The cumulative effect of these acts was to provide fynding of vocational 
education, and (Agricultural research by the federal government. The 19308 
depression generated a number of laws that aided students indirectly, but 
it was not until after World Wdr II that the Service Man's Readjustment 
Act, commonly called the GI Bill, Was^passed to provide direct educational 
benefits to returning S'ervicemen^ ' • 

The Office of Education's involvement with student ai4 began with the 
National Defense Student Loan Program in 1958. The progreuis^s buttressed 
in 1965 with' the passage of the Highe^r Education Act that included funds 
for educational -opportunity grants, work study^ and cooperative education 
programs. The programs were premised on the idea, that the federal gov- 
ernment should help eligible students gain access* to college which ^ 
marked a significant change from the government's previous role ^of devel-* 
oping trained manpower and research capability. The 1972 amendments added/^ 
the Basic Grants Program that was a further" development in identifying 

access as a major federal goal. * ^ 

i» ■ ■ •. 

Th^ period beginning with World War^I was a time of rapid expansion 
01^ postsecondary education. At the same time, there was an extragrdinary 
change in the federal posture toward postsecondary education. It is 
estimated that in 1951 the federal g^overnment spent a total of $500 mil- 
lion on postsecondary education; by 1957-1958, this had increased" to $723 
million, or 19 percent of the total higher education budget of $3,762 
million. By 1974 , this portion had increased to 38 percent, as the 

2 , ; ■ 
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federal government spent neaifly $14 billion out of an estimated total 

pos tsecondary education budget of $36-4 billion. ' * 

/ % * v^- 

The magnitude of change is in part dute to 'the increasing breadth of 
the pos tsecondary community. The 1937 estimates were baSed on budgets 
of traditional higher education. Now, howevery a whplje range of proprietary 
and nontraditional opportunities are included- 

This increasing complexity is complemented by the diversity of the 
federal role. The number of federal agencies that provide /funds ' to post-' 
secondary education for differing purposes make it difficult to assign 
a dpeci-fic role to the federal government. The National Science Founda- 
tion, the Veterans Administration, and the Social Security Administration 
provide twice as much money for student aid as does' the Office of Education. 

Figure 1 shows the degree to which the various institutionaL segments 
share the overall burden of financing postsecondary education. An obvious 
problem is posed by this shared effort, since decisions made, in,Qne segment 
may not be coordinated with program decisions in the other part of the system. 

Table 1 presents the broadest interpretation of postsecondary educa- 
tion, it includes funds for in-service training, research, student "»aid, , 
building programs, and others. It does not include vocational .education 
^programs atNiJ^fi^-^^te or federal level. It is a general estimate of the' 



1973 budget for postsecondary education. 

Figure 2-indicates the shared portions of the student aid burden. 
The percentages are" estimates of the student aid dollars available for 
pos tsecopdary education. It is obvious tlriat the federal government carries 
the major burden of providing studeat aid, with the^ largest portion of. 
the federal share carried by the Veterans Administration- That is the. 
program most likely to decline in volume in the next few years- A gues- 
tidn'of concern is how the OE should anticipate this decline- 



STUDENTS 
$6 BILLION 



LOCAL 
$2.7 BILLION 



PRIVATE 
$6.2 BILLION 



STATES 
$7.3 BILLION 




TOTAL FUNDS fDENTIFIED 
FOR 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 1973-t974 
$36.2 BILLION 



FIGURE 1 
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Table 1 

TOTAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE DOLLARS 
IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION (I972-I973) 



/ 

Office of Education* 
Veterans Administration 
Social Security 
States - ' ' C 

Institutions ' • 
Other Federal 

Total 



Millions 
of Dollars 

$2,043 
; 3,200 
SOO 
341 
1,046 
. 388 

7,818 



Percent 
oj^^t^al^ 

26.1% 

40.9 

10.2. 

4.4 
13.4 

5.0 

L00.07o 



Includes all GSL •dollars loaned. 

. \ 
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Policy. Issues for the Office of Education— ' ^ t • 

— Stttden^ t Aid PVo gis^ - 

The O^^is the major f-ederal agency that provides funds to student? 
on the bsfsis of their i^hahility to pay their own edycational costs. „ The 
definitiort of their ability' to pay^ or "financial need," tm f.he key factor 

in determining who rec^ves funding. - - 

■ ^ . I' * ^ ' ■ • 

' ' \' ' \ - ^ 

' Legislative J.angu^age is particularly vague on this point, and typical 

' ■ 

pl^rases-for defining eligibility in Title *iV of the Higher Education "Act 

^"^^re:- except iohal'-i^e^," "../for lack of financial means, would be unable 

L to obtain suotf benefits," "substantial fitiat^cial needj" "students from 

low income families," "adjusteS family income is less than $15>000," ,/ 

' ' ■■" - : ■ ," ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ V-: ' , j ■ . 

^''gteat financiarl need, " '*^^tudents in need."' . • - - . 

. There are two major interpretations of these definitional phrases. 
' ■ \ \ / - ' /' , - ■ • . 

The first is that these .programs are fot low-incdftie students who wish*, tp 

' •/ ■ ^ - ' ■■■ ■ • ■ 

atterid college. In -i^fact, all OE- programs are tied in'oae way or another,, 
to 'low-income recipients. 

. The second interpretation is that student a-id^programs should „help 
meet financial need, wTiich is the diff^erence ih/ost between the family " 
fcontributloa and costt of attendance . . Neeii>increases if the family's 
- ability to contribute to a student's cost of education dSecli^es or .*if the 

■ : V/'. ■ : ■' . v' . ^" ■ ^ ^ : - 

educa^tion costs inei^ease*. The consequences of using changes^ in one or 



tHe othfr of these measures of n^d x^n be inferred froiti the fact that 
stealthy states in the northeast with nigh average incomes^and high costs 



of 'atteiT^dance havk higher peiT. capita i|(XTne^ need than state s-^ifir'ttTe^s^^ 
^ast with low -family incomes and low cos t-&*pf ;at tendance. . Jn fact", the^ 
average uniiiet. need in the' southeast J.s lower^ thati'^ national averages^^:^-^ 

. y " . ■ 

If low-income criteria are used to distribute! student aid., then^ 
Students, in the' southeast receive a larger share. If need is used, the 
northeastern states receive* a ' I'^arger share. The .same conclusions'can be 



drawn for Students attending low-cost schoolis versus those attending hi ghr 
cost schools* More low-income students attend public collegeSj^ but stii- ' 
dents attending private colTeges have more need. 

Using- need as the criterion for distribution of aid tends to- tip OE 
aid toward the middle-income groups attending private colleges in the 
higher- income states. Using low-income as the criterioci would be '^advan- 
^ageous'for students attending public colleges in low-income ^states. 

Currently, OE programs are attempting to fulfill botlj functions. 
The. resulting distributions of funds are influenced in part by low-Income 
students attending college, and iri^ part by relatively more affluent stu- 
dents attending c611eges with high cost levels. 

o Table 2 irtdicates the numbet of low-income students in ^^ach state 
a:S a percent Qf the national total, 'and the unmet need in each state a§ 

"a peraeat of the national tota^/ Data: are from the Institutional Appli- ; 
u:at;ions ''to Participate in Federal Student Aid Programs for ^^^^-^TS. ^ 
The ikst column is the ratio formed by .dividing the percent und^|jp6,00D 
by .the percent of gfoss need. If the, resulting ratio irs less than one, 

* thea the percent of gross need.'^s larger than-the percent .under'$6, 000^ 
and If "the ratio is mote than jone, the percent under $6,000 is the larger 
of the two numbers. > . * 

Eight states h^ve a ratio overLj^5>_^ i"^;^^ proportion 
;of students from families with incomes* under $6,000 relative to gross 
need. ^They a^e: Arkansas, Hississippi^ Alabama, Kent\icky, New Mexico,' 
North .Dakota, South Dakota, and Texas. . These 3tatfs would benefit from 
formulas t^Kai depend on\lAw-incom6 gii^^##cati^ S}^^ distribution o£ 

funds/ Seven s.ta;:es fall below a ratio of 0..65, indicating a high pro- 
por,tian'of> ;unmet need in the state ^elktive to the number of students 
V.attending wirth 'idcomes unde^ "$6,000. ,These states are*: Alaska^ Connect- 
*icut, Indiahao, N^w. Hampshire , New York, Rhode Island^ and Vermont. 
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NATIONAL PERCENTAGE OF TULI>?^ME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS 
< $6^000 AND NATIONAL PERCENTAGE. OF GROSS NEED ; 



State 



Pepcentdge of FTE 
<$6.000 



Percentage 
of Groaa Nee<) 



Ratio of P^rc^t 

<$6>00Q 

Percentage 
of Groa^.Need 



ERIC. 



Alabania 


2.10% 


Alaska ' 


0.09 " 


Arizona 


1.27 ' , 


Arkansas 


> 1.38 


California 


1U57 


-Colorado 


1 . 9.2 


Connecticut 


0.88 


Delaware 


0.22 


DC ' > 


0.8L 


Florida 


3^09 


Georgia 


1.79 


Hawaii 


. 0.43 


Idaho 'a , 


,0.57 


- Illinois 


3.91 


Indiana". 


1.37^ 


Iowa ^ 


1.29" 


Kan sal 


< 1.40 


Kentucky 


1.52 . 


Louisiana 


2.86 


Maine 


- 0.53 


Maryland 


'^.43 


Massachusetts . 


' 2.45 


Michi^^yi^ 


3.64 


M^xtnesota 


1.96 




. 2.2^^1 . 


Missouri 


2\ 09^ 


Montana 


0.58 


Nebraska 


0.93 


Nevada 


0.11 . 


New Hampshire 


0.22 


New Jersey 


2.26 


New Mexico ♦ 


0.86 


New York 


6.46 


North Carolina 


2.89 


Ijl^iVth pakota. . . « 


' 0.73 


Ohio, ' 


3.92 


Oklahoma 


2.37 


* Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


0,92 


3.63 


Rhode tj^land ^ 


0'i34 


^ Soutiv^'piirol.ina ^ 
Squth.pikota 
leiifivsinge 


1.51 


0.73 . 




X Texas 


8.33 


Utah ^ \ ' ' 


0.99 


Vermont 


0,22 


Virgin^,* 


1.65 


Washfnglpn 


1.92 


Weat Virginia 


^0.91 


Wisconsin. 


2.04 - 


Wyoming . • 


0.18 







i.l67, , ^ 


\ 1.8 


0.1^ 


\ 0. 56 


,0.91 


\ 1.39 


0.53 . 


> \ 2.6 


10,93 


\ 1 . 06 


1.58 


•'^ ' \.21 


U56 


^ 0>36 


0.21 


" 1.04 


1.21 „ 


0.67\ 


2.79 


1.1 ^ 


1.41 


c 1,27 


0.28 




0.38 




J.5fl^-..>^ 


. 0.7^ 




0*62 


1.38 • 


0.93 


1.04 


% 1-35 


.0.78 


V 1.95 


1.22 


2.34 


0.58 


0,91 


1.47 


0.97 


>r3^ ^ 0,46 ? 


3.91 


0.93 


1.88 


l.p4 


0.70 : 


,3.^6 


2,00 


1.04 


0.38._ r 


1.52 


0.80 " 


1.16 


0.16 


0.68 


0.67 


6.33 


2.67 


0.85 


•0.45 


1.91 


12.09 


, 0^53 


2r03 


1.42 


0.30 


* * 2.43 


4.27 




.1*45 


' .1.63 


1.24. 


O.U 


6.02 


"0.60 


0.78 / 


0.43 


1.02 


1.48 


0.39 


1.82 






4.5#^" ■ 


' 1.84 


1.08 


! ' 0.92 


P. 51 1 


' • 0.^3 . 


1,50 ' 


. . 1.1 


1.73 


1.1 


0.56 


1,6 


2.40 


0.85 


0.19 \ 


a. 95 
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Formulas that used measures of unmett need as a major factor in distributy 
ing funds to students would increase the share of student *aid going to 
these states, . 

It. is clear that southeastern states dominate the first list. The 
cost of atteadlng college is low enough in these areas to offset the low ^ 
income of attending students. The northeastern states are represented 
in the second list.. .The higher costs of attendance in this region increase 
the average unmet need, evetf^ough there^^re fewer students with low in- 
comes. ^ — 

The, average ne^d per full-time equivalent (FTE)* student for the 
predominatetiy ^uthern states is $1,002, and the average percent of stu- 
dents under $6,000 in these states is 22.25. Conversely, the^ northeastern 
'States have an average need of $1,624, and their average percent of stu- 
dents under $6,000 is 12.9. ' A Pearson correlation across all states shows 
an Inverse relationship between a state's proportion of studeYi^ts under 
$6,000 and per atud^nt gross unmet need-(r = -0.38). This is significantly 
different ''from zero at the 0.01 level. 

States are* used as the point of reference because they represej^ 
important^ d^rnographix and policy differences that must be considered in 
developing student . aid policy. Unmet need is influenced as much by state 
subsidies of higher education as it is by f^ederal subsidies. The devel- 
opment of the State Student Incentive Grant Program is an example of one 
„way of dealing with this intera-etion.'. Analysis based on national samples 
overlooks the important rcPle of the states in providing access for students 
to the colleges of their ^choice. . ^ * . ' " 

This distinction is used throughout tKfe\rep'ort. A. full- ti^me undergrad- 
uate degree student is counted as t^ne, anbv^ a part-time undergraduate 
degree student as one- third. 

■ • • 10 ' " 



The majority of tables in this report will be* presented in terms of. 
howaid programs influence the unmet need of students. This term will' 
be used as a mea^sure of student access and choice. It narrows* the issue - 

» , .... 

to a question of the net price pai4 for education. The major role of the 
OE aid programs is to make the costis reasonable enough for loWer-income 

.r ' . ' ' ' ^ 

Students to attend college, A host of other factors influence access, 
but they are beyond \t he immediate reach of federal policy Currently, 
the baseline^ data necessary to measure access^ and choice directly on a 
State-by-state basis does not exist. For these reasons the concept of 
unmet ne^d is used extensively in this reporti. , 



Summary 



The federal; government is providing increasing portions of 
the postsecondary budfget. In 1974," the federal goyernment 
spent nearly $14 bilAioh dollars, or 38 percent, of an estir , 
mated $36v2 billion total postsecondary education budget, t. 

Tlie Oflfice of Education can regulate only 5 percent ($2 bil- 
lion) of the total national postsecondary budget. 

There is a difference between helping low-incpme people attend 
college and^tiie^tiiig unmet need; A pearso^ cprrelatioji across 
all states shows an inverse relationship betWeeh/a state's 
proportion of students <$6,000 and gross unmet need (r ;= -Q^38) 

Lo.w-income criteria are advantageous for^^tudents at«i$ding 
ptiblic colleges in low-income states', and unmet neel^„^4-S bene-' 
ficial to middle-irveome groups attending priyate colleges in 
^the higher-incpme states. Thus, southern states receive ^ 
larger porti<in of aid when low-income crit^lia are u^ed, and 
northeaste'rn' states bfenef it' ^i^hen unmet need* is used. 



II DEFINITION OF UNMET NEED 



Three factors determine the financial need of students. The first' 

, * ' • • • .„ \ J, 

is thle cost of education, ini^luding all cos^s of li^ing^ "buition, f ees , 
and boofcs. The second is the expected parental contribution; this Is an 
estimate of how much parents in d giv^ ciirctlmgCance can .cpntribute t0 
a son's or daughter's college costs., The third is the jstudent'd own con- 

"\ - 

xribution,^whicli cgmes from summer or part-time work. ' 

~ . ■ . . J' " ' 

Unm^t need can be defined in equation form ati'/followfl : i ' 



Unmet need = cost of ejddcation - (parent contribution + student 
contribution). " 



The estimate of What a family can contribute to support a dtiidint is 
a significant issue in developing -federal policy. There is also the spe- 
cial problem posi^d by students who are f irfencially independent of their 
parents. At this time, there is no single agreed-upon way to define in- - 
dependent students or estimate what they can contribute to their own / 
school posts. 

Historical Perspectives 




Several needs analysis sysjtems are in 
feiits can Confzlribute to the cost of their child's 

its ultimately based on a valiie judgtnent of how mu^h .parents^'^'Sfe^^ld conf|lb 
ute. The outcome provides a scale for rationing scWce student aid funds.. 

The development of a needs analysis system stafted' in the early 1950s 
when colleges began to shift from helping the most c^al^le students to ^ 
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helping the mo^t needy. The f 
to discover what families, were 



These eat By systems were used 



rst systems of analysis were an attempt 
paying to send their children to school, 
by frnancial aid of fixer sTo^liel^^iisi^^ 



institutional funds. /As th6 College Scholarship Service (CSS) developed 



a standard system and as more 
from the willingness of parent 
As federal programs of student 
timating parental contribution 
Additional systems were develo 



schools used it, the emphasis was changed 
s to pay to the ability of parents to pay, 
aid developed, the current system of es/- . 
s was 'appalled when disj:r it?utipg funds. 



ped by the American College Testing service 
(ACT) and the fedetal government, among others. Eacti system showed a dif.- 
ferent expected family contribution. 



The National Task Force 
common needs analysis system 
of different family contribut 
of this report. Any system u 
to distribute limited funds. 



op Student Aid Problems has now developed a 
that both CSS and ACT will use. Thjp effects 
ion schedules will be analyzed in Cjiapter V 
sed is ultimately an arbitrary device used 
Recipients of student aid are determined 



by definitions of expected family contribution 




Unmet Need for 



Depp 



ndent Students 



Estimates of gross unmet need for dependent students are generated 
by subtracting the expected famiily 'contribution and student self^supp.a:^„ 
from the total cost of education. Cost equals the sum of tuition and 
fees, books and supplies, fmeals and housing for a/ full-time resident 
student. Costs are ass,um^d to be/equal f olr^students in all incCnne cate- 
goiries in .the same type| ot inst|.Jbution. ^ . ,j . 



It is estimated that families are capable of 
shown in Table 3. 



■"^x^ntr 



ibuting the amounts 
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Table 3 

AVERAGE EXPECTED FAMJLY PONTRIBUTIONS 
TO POSTSECpfJDARY^EDUCATlON 
BY<^FAMIJ^ INCOME LEVELS^^ ' , 



Type of |In>fejj:utioi;i Incotiie 



Cont'i^i-'^ 
butlon 



Av«:age 
Income 




Pfependents 



All colleges 




0 


$ 3,000, 


2.5" 




6- g^999 


$ ,172 


7,50^ 


2.5 




9-11,999 ' 


- 802 


10,500 




tub lie four-year 


' 12,000+ 


1 ,926 


15,500- 


2.5 


Private four-year 


12,000+ 


2,07i: 


•46,000 


■2.5 


Public two-year 


12,000+ 


1,792 ' 


' 15,0 00 


2.5 


Private two-year 


12,000+ 


1,926 * 


15,-^00^ 


2.5 



Hi 



CSS for FY 1973. 



In.addition Jto the family contribution, it Is assumejd by CSS that,^ 
on the ^average, students in two-year schools are able to contribute $460. 
toward their , costs, and that students in four-year ins tit ut ipns sCan* con- 
tribute $5tlO from part-time earnings. • < . 

. • ' ■ ■ ■ 

The other major factor used to ^stintate unmet ne^'d is the cpst of 
attendance. Table 4 gives the national avei^ages. for the ^ost o£ atten-i 
dance. Estimates are provided from two sourc^Ss^. Th^/tMpart^te -tape, 

th^' Iform tKat student aid officj^rs use' to dpply for student aid, provides 

\ - ^ . ■ . • 

estimates of the coat of attendance at each institution. These estimates 

• ■ ■* ■ , 

£o|: 1972- to 1973 are compared with the 1974* 1975 GSS estimates. The 
twJySystema are very close -In estimating thfe cost. , y 

Appendix A Qpnte^lns fi^e cost data -for each sta^e. The average p^i- 
vqte 'four-year school is $1,B00 motis expensive than the. average two-year 
pi||>lic school. This means that the qnmet need of a student going to a 
two-year public college, from a family with an income bletween $6,000 anJ^ 
$9,000 is nearly the same as that of^ a student going to a private four- 
year school from a family with an income of over $12,000. The unmet 

need is estimated to be roughly $i,500 in both Cases. 

'15 ' : 
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COST OF ATTENPAKCE ESTI^TES PGR l974-nl975 
COMPARED TO TRIPARTITE REPORT 1^72-1973 
\(bollars) 



CSS Resident 
' 1974-1975 



Tripartite 
ResldenJ 
19Z2-'i973 



Type of Ini^.titutlon 
♦ 

Public fouT-y^ar 
Public twoJ-year 
^ii^ate four-year. 
Private twd-year* 
Proprietary 
Average 

Throughout ^ the study, private fcwo-year inseitutlons ^ 
have been a problem. * ^ There is little agrejement among 
\datfik collectors and-^tesearqhers as to what comprises a 
\,Cwo-year private college. This fact, linked, with the 
sihall enrollment number^j, produces misleading infor- 
mation. * ^ ^ 




$2,815 



Aggregate need in each^incom^e bracket .by /ins titutiona J categories 
can be determined \by mulJ:jLplying the number of students in each category 
by the average^ unmet need for that' category. Unmet need , was estimated 
by*Btibtracting total expected pare^ntal and student/contrlbut ions from 
the aggregate costs. .> It is assumed that: other factoids in estimating 
unmet need, such d^'mily size eind aoSsets, randomize co^. Table 5 
shows the percentage PTE enrollment ip the matrix of tnstltutiohs by 
income categories, this* provides 'a comparison point fpr Table 6, which 
presents the percentage of unmet need in each segment. 

. 'Approximately ecjual proportions pf dependent students in income 
groups $0-$6,00q, $6,000-$9,000, $9, 000-$12, 000, attend college, and 
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Table 5 . ' 

PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT BYrflNCOME AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
FTE STUDENTS FY 1972-1973 ,' : 



- Income Level ' . - ' • ■ ■;, 

Type of . $6,000- $9,000-/ Inde- 

In^tltution 0-$6..000 $9,000 $12.000 $12,000+ pepdent Totals 

Public " ; . . ■ • - t 

four-year 8.9% ' 8,9% 9.1% 16.4% 10.9% 54.3% 

Public'^ . _ - 

two-year ■ -3,7 3.7 ' , ?.9 3.'3 , 6.3 20.1 



1 



Private 

four-yedr ; 3.4 3^.6 4.1 ^ 10.6- ,2.5. 24.1 

Private/ . / . ^ . . > 

two-year 0.3 0.3 0.3 " .0.4 ' 0.2 . .-^I'S' \ 



Total 16.3% 16.57o , 16.47. . >^0.7% 19.9% 100.07. 

Total FTE Enrollment ' 5,4 78, 138 



^o7 



Table 6 



1. 



PERCENTAGE OF GROSS UNMET NEED 1972-1973 



Income Level "" - 

Type of $6,000- $9\000- ' Inde- 

Ihstitution 0-$6,000 $9,000 $12,000 "> $12,000-f - pendent Totals^ 

Public A „ ■ ' 

four-year 14.1% . 13.2% . 9.1% ^ 2.4% 4.9% 43.7% 

Public ^° 

two*-year ' 4,8 " 4:>3 '^il -0.2 \„ 2.5 " 13.6 

Private 

four-year .8.6 9.0 8.3 11.7 " 3.3' ,40.9 ^ 

^ . V. , O 

Private 

two-year 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.2 . , 0.1 1.9 

' Tptal* 28.1% 27.1% 19.9% 14.1% 10.8% 100.0% 

Total Unmet Need ' $7,004,584,228 

,•" ' • •■ ' . ■ 

'. I — » 

Rounded . 



\ 



nearly 75 percent of the total under gtadOaite enrollment is in public in- 
sfeitutiona. Table 6 gives che aggregate unmet need of students as a 
percentage of the total Jieed, A comparison between the two tables makes 
it clear that students/of families with incomes under $123;OOb^have greater 
needs than those ofyfamilies over:^$l2 ,000 , and ^:hat students' attending 
private collegeamll make a greater sacrifice than those going to public 
colleges . * ' , 

' It is estimated that fbere i^ over $7 biJ.lion of unmet heed in\t:he 

^drunttytt' before student aid is \distributed; This averages out to roughly 
\ \ . . \ ■ ^ ^ 

$1\,300 per student unmet n6ed, 

\' \ ' ■ ■ ' 

\ iParents with incomes greater than ,$12, ,000 are\expected to contributl^ 
more than the total costs of a community college, whrdh explains the 
negative number in that pategory, ^ ^. " 

" ^' ■ ' • ■ , . 

Alternative Iticome Distribiitions for Dependent Students 

/ . - 

^^These estimates of aggregat;ed need should be tempered by. the fact 
"chat student aid , officer estimates of the income .distributions for all^ 

students on their campuse^ differ from other data. This section intro- . 

• . ■ * '\ . . ' ' . , „ 

duces two additional estimates- of dependent students family incomes, 

' ■*■ ' . . ' ' ^ 

'Both the alternative estimates increase the proportion of students in 

the category over $12,000 while reducing the proportion under .$12 ,000 , 

.The effectsj'of these alternative distributions on unmet need will be 

described, » . 

Three 4jicome Distributions ' . 

for Dependent Students . ^ 

■ * 

The student aid officers* estimates on the Federal. Applications to 
Participate^in Federal Student Financial Aid Programs for FY1973 were 
used as the basis for this study because they are ^ the only comprehensive 
data on family circumstances at individual campuses in every state. All 
estimates assume a potential enrollment if the reque/ted student aid 

.18 ' 



dollars wer-e made available to the Institution. When the student ai 
' ficers* estimates of family income distributions are compared to estimates 
from other sources, it is apparent that the aid officers overestimated the 



L 



number of low-inobme students actually attending the^vl^r campuses, 

The American Freshman' Nat ional^Norms for Fall ]L^^4 were used. as the 
firs^ altem^iDlve income distribution c^f dependent sCudeii^. It is as- 
sumed' that it mbst he^ly reflects the i^jact of inf latfion t)n family 
income compared to estiVnates based\pn information that is nearry three 
years old. ' The national norm data presented for 1974 were based or^ re- 
sponses from 189,724 freshmen entering 3^4 institutions. ^Table 7 shOT^ 
that the freshman norm income, distribution of dependent s^tudents is con-\ 
si4erably higher than the aid /of ficers V estim'^te. The table also presents 
a mid-range estimation produced' by u^i^ng estimates" from Several sources. 



Table 7 



ESTIMATES "ENROLLMENT /BY INCOME CATEGORY 



(Percent) 



.Income 
Category^. 

>0-$5,999 
$6,bOO-$8,999' ^ 
$9,000-$lt,999' 
$12,0004- 
Independent 



Total 



f 



Freshman 

Norms* 
1974^1975 



8.7% 

7.9. V, 
13.2- , 
50.2 / 

' ioo.d7or 



Mid-Rangj6 
Estimated 

1972-1973 F^E 
Enrollment 

Und er gra diia t e s 

13-8%^ ' 
13.4 
15.1 
37.6 , 
19.9, - 



Student 
Aid Officers' 

1972-1973. FTE 
/ Enrollment 

Und er gra dua t e s 

"l6.37o 
16.5 
16; 5' 

19.' 



100.07./ 



. 100.070 



pme 



Full-time^ first-time enrollment 
^Rounded „ 

The variation between the freshman norm income distribution and the ai 
officers' estimatiqn is partially explained by the different samples 



the different methods aacL years of data collection. Aid officers include 
full- time and half-time students, while the freshman norms'' include full- ' 
time students only, As is' shown on the census distributions in Table' 8, 
the .inclusion of part-time studelrfes lowers the income disttibution. 




Table 8 

^ESTIMATED EAMILY/INCOMES 
DEPENGElOTfcOLCEGE STUDENTS 
(^reent) » ^ 



Family Incom^ 



^$0x$5,999 



Census 1§72 
0^ (full-time - 
students?>)^ 



Census 1974 
^^i4^ulJJih part- 
time*^ stjadent^) 



16% 
■'.14 
15 
55 



$6,000-$8,999 

$9,OpO-$ll,999 iy.5. 
, Uf.OOO 4- 58.0' 

' . ^' - ' 

'/The mid-range estimates of the income distr i,bution for students a^ 

» ' ' »" - ■ .,1 ' , 

each type of institution in ea^ch state were developed by comparing the 

i ' ■ V ^ ' ' 

financial aid officers* estimates to census bureau estimates of • the 

' ' _ • . . * - . ^ ^ 

P9pulation with dependents in the collage age' group. ''Adjjustmenfcs to -thi^ 
aid '^of ficers ' estimates* were made, from a yar.iety of sources , ^including 

reports from the Ameir4.can College Testing Program, the College Entrance 

*■ ~ ' , t * ■ ' ,' " 

1^ • • - . ■. . • 

EjR^mination Board, the_ College Scholai;^ship .Service, and Ba^c Educational 

pp#.Q^:tunity'GratVt program data. The ACT arid College Bbard have published 

reports ori the "l^mlly < Income's of students^ p^tticipatlng In their testing 

^ 1, , ' ■ .• f ■ > 

programs in Individual' states, and th^ Atiniial Institutional Summar'y D^ta 

Service Report from CSS publishes summary data on ^'tudents filing the 

Parents Conf idiafntial Stsafcements and Student Financial Statements, finally, 

•i " • ... _ ■ ■ 

a limited number of statiawide financial aid studies were available as\ 
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<^ell as ^ibthet reports from' state agencies on the jfiriancial ciro^atahces 
of ^^j^tudents , , Ali these sources |i?ere includeQ, when available^ to , obtain 
the mXd-range mcome distribution for a s/tate. 



-i 



Effect/S of the Income Distrib ut i on/ 
oh Gross Unmet Need 

^ / 



As would be expected, differe^rj^ income distr^^tiWs f or depertdl'ent 
students haVe a direct effect dp the gross unmat^need bV income catega^y '''' 
and institutionalxtype. The freshman norm distribution tn^icat^s that 
50 perfcent of the students have fanjily iftcopes greatet^r than\$12,000, , comA 
pared to 30 pet\cent to 40^^)^cent in the oth.^r two estimatea.y Therefore, 
the^aggregate gross unmet ^neea\is considerably/ ],ess when the freshman 
norm data are used in the unmet ne^d formula than when the other Income 
distributions are implemented, Natioh^l gro$s unmet nfe(ad using the three 
estimates are: freshman norms, $5.2 billion;^ mid-range, $6.4 billion; ' 
and aid of f icers ' , $7 billion. ,A p^ercentage distributioa of gtoss ujlme^t 
need by income category is'shown in Table 9. ^ . 



Table 9 



GROSS UNMET NEED BY INCOME CATEGORY 
(Percent) 









i 


Studeplp^V 




Freshman Norms 


Mid -Rang 




pfficers 


Faipily Income 


1974-197,5 


1972-197 


i 


19^-1973 


$0-$5,999 


,21.4% ' 


r , 

26.17o 




■' . 


$6,000-$8,999 


, 18.2 


- 24.2 1 




27.1 


$9,, 000-$ 11, 999 




20.2 




19.8 


5l2,ddOH- , : 


"24.2 


17.7 


.J 


;* 14,1 


Inci^pehdent ,^ 
, Total 


14.^ 


: 11.8 ; 


10.7 1 


106. 07o 


100.07. 




100. 07o -v 




($5,177,817,104) 


($6,359,691,183)' 


($7,004, 584,';228) 



^ Since the, freshman norm^ raport a great-er proportion of, students 

/» ' ' " * ' '. * " . . "' - 

in the '$12,000+ income cat6£;ory than the,;jmid-iqiange estimate or the aid 

officers., the freshman norm ^pe^rcentage of unmet need ixi that bategoryo is 

roportiHDn of unmlet need in the two categories under^ 

$9,000 is less than in the other other* two estimates."* 'The number^ of '^'^ 

independent students is constant throughout the distributions (l,092,4r8 

or 19.9 percent) the independent students theref^^re constitute a grej^ter 

proportion of the frdshman norm's $5.1 billion gross unmet need than the. 

aid officers' $7-billion gross un^net need. • ' ^, ■ > ' 

- ' ■ V ' . ^ 

• -- " y - I • ' " 

The' three income distributions effects on >gr6ss unmet need can also 

be observed on a p^r~stu<fent basis (see Table 10). ^Th^ average per- 

studBnt unjnet need fgf fehe freshman^ norm data ($945) is $300' less than j 

the jper^student unmet ne^d using aid officer "Estimates ($1,279). 

, ■ • j ' ' " ■ ■ TabpLe 10 _ , - - ' '"' ' . ; 

GROSS UNMET -WEED I^ER STUDENT feY I"NCQME CATEGORY , " ■ . - 
• - . ' ".(Doltars) . " . • "• •'/ 



• ' ; , ■' • ' / \ . - . • • Student -Aid 

" . - , ^ F:^eshman, Norms -Mid-Range ' Officers 

- Family Income . 1974-19.75 - ^^^- 4^ 72- 1973" , - 1972-1973 

$0-5,999 : - $2,331,; , : , .$2,19'6- . . " $2,205". 

$6,p00-$8,999 - 2,175 . ' , 2;,097 . 2,091/ 

$9,',000-$li,^9 \' y •.1,546 ^ ' ^ ' 1,536 • \ 1,-544' ' 

$12,000+ - , \ . ^ ^455 ' 546' "^x^ 589 

Independent ■ ' ^ -.691 . 691. \60l 

^•Ayerage. ... $ 945 ■ $1,161. ' . ' $1,21#' 



By income category, the per-stud.ent unmet need is greater for tHe fresh- 
man norm data in . categori-es .under $9,000 and less in the $12,000+ 
category thafti the oihe^^p^timates . « , i ' , ' * 



' There are only Slight. variations between the three sources in the ^ 

\'' ^*. •■ ' ^ • ' ' • . . 

percentages oi^ gross unmet need by type of institutiqn (see Tabje 11); 
the greatest difference is in the private four-year sector, where fresh^ 
man norm estimates are 7 percent higher for gro6s unmet* need than aid 
pf fleer estimate Sfi. ^ • ' v ' ^ " . . ' 

Table 12 presents the ^ame data on a per-stu^en^t basisv As would - 
be expected, the per-student unmet n^ed is less in each, type of insti- 
tution using the freshman norm estimations, th^n either of the alterna- ^ 
tives. The greatest variation is in the public two-year sector, where 
the- aid officers' per-rstudent "unmet need' ($>865^ -is pver J:wice the fresh- 
man ^norm's unmet need ($419). \ ; ' , 

*Table J3. details the p^rcenta^^p ^l^i^e of the. funds goirjg to each 
State lin'deV the three systems.. jAfe ft^^hftian norms ;t%n<i to inc^ase the 



share t^o" t?|ie northeai^tern statesl,£ the mid-range estirttates show a prefer- 
ence for s^outheastern states , and "the student aid officers' distributiqn 
shbws fli preite^ence for the mountain' /feta,]l!es. 

/ 



^umm^y and Policy^ Imp li cat tatis 



Thes^ tht^ estimates provide ^^loernatlve distribut;ion patterns of. 

. ' • \ v ' ' ■ / » * 

student need. ^ TViey are bas'e^ upon different data sources, -each of which 
IS used £n the postsecondary community for various purpdses* The adop- 
tion of atiy one of these, estimates introduces a particular bias into the 
a.nalVsiS of the distributlNpnJof need. "The freshman horm income esti- 
mates resulfc^n ^5.1 billion qf unmet need compared to the mid-range' 
estim^tje's of $6.3 billion, or t'hV aid officers' e'stljnatjps of .$7 Villion. ' 
On 'a per-student; basis, the national average unmet need is between $945 
(freshman norm estimates) and $1,279 (aid officers' estimates). The , 
greatest difference in the estimation of unmet need is for two-year public 
college students, who vary on a' per-student basis from $865 (aid officer 



Table 11 



FTE ENROLLMENT AND GROSS UlJMET NEED BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

(^erce^t) 



'/ "Type of 

^ Insti- FTE Enroll- ' Freshmau Norms 
■ -^tution \ \etit FY1973 / V 1974-19^5 



Mid-Range 



Student Aid 
Officers 
FY1973 



/ 



Public 

four- year % SU.V/o 



public 
two-year 

Private^ . 
four-year^ 



20.1 



24.1 



Private • 



Total 



41,37. 
- 8.9 
47,9 
1.8 

too,o% 



42,5% 



12.8 



42.7 

" loo.oy. 



43.7% 



/ 



100.0% 



r,478,124) ($5^177>ai7, 104) ($6, 359, 691 , 183) ($7^004, 584 ,.228) 



Rounded. 



'Table 1^2 

GROSS UNMET' NEED PER STUDENT BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



} 



' Type of 
Institution • 



Freshman 
Norms 



Mid- Range 



Stu^lent Aid 
Officers 



Public four-year 


$ 719 


$ 909 


$1,028 


Public tWb-year 


419 




865 


.tf> 








Private four-year / 


1,879 . 


' 2,Q61 


2,168 


Private two-year 


1,152 


1,437 


'\ 1,594 


Average 


$ 945 


$1,161 


$1,279 

\ 


♦ 

1> • 






• .\ • , • 
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Table 13 <^ 



GROSS UNMET NEED 
(Percent; of Nat;lonal Tptals) 



Stdte 


FTeshnrart 
Norms 


Mtd-Raftge 


Student 
Office 


Alabama 


V. 

. 1.00% 


• 1.307. 


.1.16^ 


Alaska > ^ ^ 
Arizona 


0.18 


0 . 17 


0.16 


0.79 


1 . Oo 


0.91 


Arkansas^ 


, ^' ^ r 0.25 , 


0.55 


0.53 


California 


11. 13 


11.15„.. 


10.93 


Colorado 


1,53" 


1.31 


1^58 


Connecticut 


1:84 


1.60 


- 1.56 


Delaware 


0.19 


. .0.19' 


0.21 


DC. 


1.29 


1.18 


1,21 


Florida 


2, 75 


2.97 


.2 . 79 


Georgia 


i ■ 1.42 


1.57 


.: . l.Al 


Hawa i i 


0. 24 


0.25 


> 0.28 


Idaho 


0.32 


6.33 


0.38 


Illinois 


6.05 


* 5.62 


5.58 


Ind tana 


* "2.63 


2.40 


2.19 


Iowa 


\ 1^.41 


1.41 


1.38 


Kan'^as 


\ 0. 76 


0.77 


1.04 


Kentucky 




0;84 


* 0.78 


Lpiiislana 


\ 0.67 


^ 1.13 


1. 22 


Maine 


0.59 


0.58 ^ 


. 0.58 


Maryland 


^ 1 * 54 


V.62' 


.1.47 


Massachusetts 


6.43 




5.33 


Michigan , 


'^3.93 


3.84 


r- 3,91 


Minnesota v 
Mississippi 


a. 77 


1.73 


\ 1.88 


0.24 


0,74 , 


0 . 70 


Missouri 


1.77 


1.85 


2.00 


Montana 


0.28 


0.25 


0,38 


Nebraska 


0.60 


0.66 


0.80 


Nevada 


" 0.14 


0.14 


0.16 


New Hampsh^e 


0.84 


0.72 


' 0^.67 


New Jersey 


. 2,67 


2.6a 


2.67 


New Mexipo 


0.33 


0.41 


0.45 


New York 


. 13.79 


^ ' 11.77 


t2.09 


North Carolina 


1.89 


2.20 


2,03 


North Dakota 


0.12 ' 


' 0.17 


0.30 


Ohio 


4,23 


4.36 


4,. 2 7 


Oklahoma 


1.06 




1.45 


Oregon 


1.41 


1.25 


1.24 


Pennsylvania. 


6.57 


6.0.1 


6.02 


Rhode . iQland^ 


0,98 


0.80 


0. 78 


South Carolina 


\ 0.88 


1.10 


1.02 


South 'Dakota 


\ 0.24 ' 


0.29 


o.a9 


Tennessee 


V 1.40 


1.67 


" 1,64 


Texas 


\ 3,28 


4,77 


4,51 


Utah 


;.06 0 


1.03^ 


1,08 


Vermont 


0.65 


0.56 


0.51 


Virginia 


1.50 


1.57 


1.50 


Washington . 


1.79 ^ 


1.62, 


1.73 


West Virginia 


0.40 


0,60 


.0.56 


Wisconsin ^ 


2.47 


\. 2.22 


2.40 


Wyoming 


0,18 


\ 0,17 


0.19 



estimates) to $419 (freshman norm estimates). On a national basis, private 
four-year institutions would peed smaller proportion if the freshman norm 
Estimates were used rather thap^he mid-range or the aid officers*. 

The pi»oportio^^ of "-gross unmet need bjs^ incdme category ^also varies 
depending upon the income distribution\i-^inlemented. The mid-range es- 
timate and the aid 'officers' data show tl^\ the proportion of gross unmet 
need increases as family income decreases; (thus, the $0-$5,999 income 
category has the greatest proportion of unmec need. Conversely, the. 
freshman norm estimates show a rribr6 even percentage distribution of unmet 
need among dependent students, and the greatest^ pei^centage of a^ggregate 
unmet need is in $12,000+ category /24,2 percent), followed byA$9,000- 
$11,999 (21.6 percent) , $0-$5,999 (21,4 percent) , anc|. $6, 000-$8, 999 (18.2 
l^rcent). .Therefore, on a natioha 1 1 evel , students, from familiias in the 
^12,000+ category would need a larger proportion o£ aid moniefe if freshman 
norm estimates were uled, while studetits from families in the low-inc9me 
categories\ would need prbgressively greater .proportions of aid monies if 
the mid-ran^e or^ the aid officers* estimates were implemented. The finan-„ 
Gial aid officer estimates form the basis of this study because th6y aare 
the only comprehensive data on the income distribution of Doth aid recip- 
ients\and the undergraduate sti4,dent body at individual camp\ises in e^ch state. 

Unmet Need for Independent Students 

' ' ' \ 

Independent students make up nearly 20 percent of the FTE under- 
graduate^ degree \enrollment, and the question of their' unmet neied must be 
analyzed separately from dependent students because the two groups have 
differing resources and living expenses. There is no single criteria 
for defining an independent student. The Basic Educational\ Opportunity 



Grant (SEOG) program' s definition was used in this study because it is 

\ \ 

o \ \ ■ •'■ 

the most widely used criterion for awarding federal, state;^ and inptl^tu- 
tional funds. That definition describes an independent student as one 
who: ^ 



(1) . H^s not and will not be claimed as . an exemption fdt fecJeral 

income tax purposes by any person except himself *or his 
spouse for^^^e calendar year prior to the academic ye'af 
-for which aid is requested, and 

(2) Has. not received and will not receive f inat^cial"^ assistance 
of more than $600 from his or her parents in the calendar 
years in whi :h aid Is received and the calendar '^year prior 
to. the academic year for vhich aid is requested, and 

(3) Has not lived or will not live for more than two cohsecutive 
weeks in the home of a parent during the calendar, year in 
which aid is r^eived and the calendar year prior to the 
£icademic year fot which aid isjrequeste^. 



Estimatioit'TiaKacedures for the diiatributibn of independent students 
and unmet need are described* fuHy , in the complanion research note. 
The over one ^million independent students arei-morc likely to have low' 
^incomes and a\:tend public colleges than dependent students*:' .Table 14 i 
provides -a percentage distribution of independent stu4ents. 



■ ! 



Table 14 — 



TERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY INCOME AND TYPE OP INSTITUTION 
. FOR INDEPENDENT STUDENTS 1972-1973 



.Type pi . <• ■ ^ ■ - 

In8tltu£:lon $0-$6.000 $6.000-$9.000 $9.000-$12..a00 "' $12\^000+ Totals 



Public « 










\ 




f our-ye^r 


36.1% ^ 


8.4% 




, 5.3% 


54.7% 


Public 


* • ■ { • ■. 












two-year 


V 22.5 


5.2 




2.5 






Private 


1*/ 












four-year 


7.6 


U9 




1.3 


1,8 


'12.6 


Private 














two-year 


0.5 


0.1 




0.1 


0.1 


0.8 


Total 


.; 66.7% 


15.6% 




9.2% 


8.3% 


,99.8% 



\ Total students 1,092,418 



.Eighty^six percent of the indjependent students attend public insti- 
tutions and 66.7 percent are in the $0-$6,000 income category. A com- 
parison of' dependent and independeijjit students by income category and . 
institutional typ6 is given in Tahi^e 15. Dependent student i^ata are 
from the tripartite tape and data cln independent student^^^re ^stim^ted 
by the procedures outlined in the cpmpanion technicaT report to J^ids 
volume. t • ' 



Type of 
Insti- 



Public 
four-year 

Public, 
two-year 

Private 
four-year 

Private 
two-year 



Table 15 

CGMPARISOjg OF DEPENDENT AND. INDfiPENDENT 'sTUDENTS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND INCOME CATEGORY 
/% (Percent) 



54.2% 
-17.2 
26.9 
1.7 



Inde- 



tution Dependent pendent 



54.7% 

12.6 
0.8 , 



Income 



$O-$6jOO0 
$6, 000- $9, 000 
$9,000-$12,00'0 
$12,000+ 



Dependent 

. 20.47o 
^ 20.9 
20.5 
38.4 ■ 



inde- 
pendent 

66. 7% -,^ 
15.6 

9.2 

8.3 



As can be observed in the columns on the right, the independent 
group has a greater percentage of low-income students than the dependent 
group. It is evident from the columns on t^e left th^t a greater propor 
tion of independent students than dependent students attend the inexpen- 
sive public two-year schools, while proportionately over twice as many 
dependent, students attend private four-year institu4:ions. 
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/Independent students' gross unmet need was measured by subtracting' ^ 
their annual incomes from direct educational and maintenance costs. Direct 
education costs (tuition and fees plus books and supplier) were agsume^^ 
to be the same for independent and dep^^jjident students at each institu- 
tional type in each state. Maintenance ccists for full-titne independent ' 
students varied according to tjhe student's marital status, number of 
dependents^ and geogra^Shical location. Indjependent students were assumed 
to h§ve lower-level standards of living, as defined by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. When all these factors were combined, an estimated weighted ^ ' 
average maintenance l?udget for all independentvtudents in each of five 
regions wafs produced. It was assumed that a student's total resources, ' 
including spouse •s income, was available to^meet the direct educational 
.and maintenance costs ; this resulted in the following need formula: 



INeed = (maintenance budget + direct costs) - annual income. \ 

According to our estimation processes, independent studepts havfe 
$755,092,138 in gros^s unmet nee4. Independent enrollment and grpsB/unmet *- 
need are dist^iWted across institutional types in the manner shown in 
Table 16. " 



Table 16 < 

INDEPENDENT ENROIjLMENT AND GROSS UNMET NEED 
BY, TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

(Percent) \ 4f 



Type of Institution - - Independent Enrollment Gy^osis Need 

Publip four-year 54.67% . ' 45.10% 

Public two-year 31.86 23.1^ 

Private four-year 12.68 ^30.46 

Private two-year 0. 79 1,25 

Total 100.0 % ^ ,100.0 % 

Total students (1,092,418) - \ ($755,092,138) 
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Gross, unmet need percentages are greater than enrollment percentages in t 
the case of the private institutions because of high attendance costs. . 

While independent students make up 19.9 percent of the enrolled 
tHE undergraduate degree students, they have only 10^7 percent of^he 
gross unmet need. The average gross unmet need pex independent FTE under- 
graduate student is $691.21; for dependent students, the avierage gross 
unpet need is $1,424.96. This may be because of the compatatively high 
percentages of independent students enrolled in public two-year institu- 
tions and the low percentages enrolled in the more expensive private 
four-year insti tution^. 

Moreover, the maintenance budgets for independent students are 
^.Jbased on the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower standard of living, and 
independent Students * resources are taxed 100 percent. These factors 
result in a conservative est imate of '^independent student gross unmet 
need. » ' 

The national total unpiet need before aid is $1,313 per student^ with - 
a minimum state average unmet need of $908 for Hawaii, /and a maximum of 
^2,420 for Washington, D^C. It is clear that the . southeastern states 
have a lower per student unmet ue^d that the northeastern states. This 
is explained in part by the^ higher costs of "board, room, and tuition in 
the northeast compare^J^to the lower costs in the southeast. ♦ 

Table 17 is based on information from the^.student aid o.fficers and 
the expected family contribution schedule' presented earlier in the chapter, 

as well as the unmet need of independent students. It represents $7 

billion of unmet need. The cbmparisons between states indicate that ^ 

students attending college in the northeast — Illinois*, Massachusetts, 

New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island — 

have an average unmet need averaging nearly $1,600 per student. On the 

other end of the continuum, students attending college in Alabama, 
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Table If^ , ./ 

GROSS NEED PER PTE STUDENT ;/ 
(Based on Estimates by Student Aid Officers) 
(Dollars) , ' , 



btat^ 


Gross, Need/FTE 


State 


Gross Need/F 


Alabama 

/ 

A l^ka * 


$1,051 


Montana 


1,21.9,' 


2,030 


Nebraska 


■ 1,223 


Arizonfir 


> 1,134 


Nevada 


1>30^' . 


Airkansas 


996 


New ^Hampshire • 


1,^95 


Californi^i 


1,277 


New Jersey 


1,^06- 


Colorado 


' 1,485 


New Mexico 


l,/)tf5 


Connecticut 


i^ses 


New York 


1,662 


Delaware 


1,021 


North Carolina 


1,211 


DC 


2,420 


North Dakota 


1,097 


Florida 


^,320 


Ohio 


1,225 


Georgia 


"1,071 


Oklahoma 


1,239 


Hawaii 


908 


Oregon/ ^ / 


- !> 1^372^ 


Idaho 


1,117 


Pennsylvania^ 




Illinois 


1,509 


Rhode Island 


. iT^o 


Indiana 


1,178 


South Carolina ' 


1,216 


Iowa 


1,307 


Sbuth Dakota 


- 1,275 


Kansas . 


- 1,028 


Tennessee* 


1,151 


Kentucky 


934 


Texas 


• . l,lt)3 


Louisiana 


1,055 


Utah 


.1,347 


Maine 

<» 


1,695 


* Vermortt 


1,850 


Maryland 


1,197 


Virginia 


1,090 


Massachusetts 


■ , 1,944 


Washington 


1,143 


Michigan 


1,204 


West Virginia ^ 


1,012 


Minnesota*^ , 


1,222 


Wisconsin 


1,343 . 


Mississippi 


1,007 


Wyoming 


1,458 


Missouri 


1,273 
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Arkarjf§as, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, mssis3ippi, New Mexico, 
Virginia j ^ind We;3t Virginia have an average unmet need nearer $1,000 per 
student. It is important to note that states in the first generally 
enjoy a higher average income than do those in the second. The unmet 
need is influented by cost-of-living differences as well as differences 
, In average tuition levels. i . ' 

Alternative estimates of unmet need would alter the magnitude of the 
numbers and some of the ranking but they would not alter the fact that 
the unmet need will show a wide variance in different parts/ of the country. 
Any federal student aid policy that is adopted will h'kve to take this 
irfto Reconsideration. ' » 

Summary and. Conclusions ' 



*rhe postsgconda'ry community us^ several estimated of the dis^ 
trftuti on of unmet need. None^^ of them are free df biap. 

The freshman norms tend to increase the aid ^;o tn^ north- . 
eastern states, the mid-range estimate shows a preference 
for the southeastern states, and the student aid officers' 
distribution shows a preference for the mountain sltates, 

Student aid officers tend to overestimate the numbed of low-' 
income students attending their schools. \ 

The unmet need of dependent students in this country ranges 
between $5 billion and $7 billion. 



• National average unmet tui^ed for all students is betwee^ $945 
and $1,279 per FTE student. 

• ^e greatest variance •^iji estimation of unmet need is for two- 
year public college students. It varie^ on a per-student 
basis from $865 to $419. \ 

• The financial aid officer estimates form the basis of this 
st^dy because they are the only compreheni^ive data on the 
in<^ome distribution of both aid recipients and the under- Z 
graduate student body at individual campuses in each state. 
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The following conclusions are made using the financial aid officers 
income, distribution : 

• Of all undergraduate FTE students , 54, i percent attend public 
four-year institutions. . 

• Students attending private colleges have a greater grpss' unmet - 

need than students attending public colleges, 

■■'I ^ * 

^ Students from low-income groups have more unmet need than 
students in high-income groups. 

• Southeastern states have a lower per-student unmet need than 
northeastern states, ^ - ' 

• Equal proportions (16 percent) of FTE dependent students in 
income groups $0-$6,000, $6,000-$9,000, $9,000-$12,Oo6 attend 
college* , 

• Of the independent students, 66.7 percent are in t;he $0-$6,000 
categorjr. ' \ ' 

• A greater proportion, of independent students than dependent 
students aLfeend public two-year schools, v^ile proportion- 
ately over' twice as many dependent students attend private 
four-year in^ti^tutiohs, 

• "^Of the FTE un-dergraduate ^degree students, 20 percent are in- 

dependent but, according to SRI estimates, they have only 
10. 7 percent of the total -gross unmet need. 

• For dependent stutierits, the average gross unmet need is 
$1,425, for independents it is $691. ^ 





lit T)FF ICE OF EDUCjy ION STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 

' ■ ' . , : ... ^. ' ', . ■ 

The OE 'Sponsors five basic student ^ild programs. Th^y are the Basic 
Education Opportunity Grants. Supplemental Educatipn Opportunity Grants* 
(SEOG), College Work Study Program (CWS), National Direct Student Loan 
Program (NDSL), and the Guaranteed Student Lpan Program (GSL) . These 
programs are supplementfed by other programiSTNl^cludt^g the State Styderit ^ 
Inpentlve Grants (SSIG), which are operated by the OE. 

All these programa'41stribute funds td students o^ri the basis of fl- 

' ^ '/ 

nancial need so that ldwr>i^icome students cdn afford to attend college. 

Table 18 presents a b^ief description of six of the programs and a three-' 

year history of , their funding. 

These programs have been developed drouti'd the goal of ai^sistir^ poor 
students to go to college.' Each is distributed differently and thus ^has 
a different effect. The following expanded descriptions of the programs 
highlight thOde differences. The three institutionally based programs 
are described first. .^ x 

Supplemental EdVlcation Opportunity Grant Program (SEOG) . ' . 

\ ~ Program Description 

This is a program of /grant aid to "exceptionally needy" undergra^ate 
students, based on financial need calculations made by posts ecor^dary in- 
stitutions. Student grants under the ptogram, which is to be built on 
the "floor" provided by BEOG are made 'from 100 perqent federal fund^; 
they cannot exceed one-half of the total amount of financial assistance 
actually awarded to the student for a given academic year (including 
BEOG, tWS', NDSL, and the state and private scholarships) or $1,500 
• \\ ' , . 
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whichever is le^s. *Ther6 is a $4,000 overall ceiling on pajmiients to . any 
$iudent ($5^000 for a fiye-yeatf study program), and no payment of less> 
than $200 per a'cfademic year may be made -to any individual student .> .Re^ >. 
newal paym^ents are &lso authoiprzed, Tbasi^, on then- current financial need. 

- ^Distribution cbf Funds 

-^Ninety percertt of the federal dailars appropriated annually for the 
pEOG program are allotted among the states on ,the b^sis of student atten- 
dance fi^gures.. TVje .remaining 10 percent is allb'tted in accordance with 
the U.S. VCoramissioYier's discretion. // Institutional allocations^ withjLn 



,sta.te8: aire based on the 'recotnmendanfions of reg'ional panels composed of 
flnancia^L "aid off icers and OE ^regional staff members* vho assess the 

■ ■ : ■ ^ ^ Z 

validity a^d precision of "instd-^tuii'onal requests. Student payments ar^ 
made fro^ within ins ti'tutipnal| ajlbcations, and .up ^* to 10 peifcent. of an 
institution's SEQG allocation ixia^ be transferred to it's GWS ^allocation . 
in'^r giv»^h year (and vice ver$aj|l without OE , approval . P.articipajtTi^^n- 

stitut^ions "tnu^ t maintain th^eir /previous levels of student assis.tance. - 

. •»» • ' . ' % ■ ■ ■wfl " • * • 

■ ^ . ' ^ ■ - » > 

"(excliisive of^ federal programs') as a condition of continued participation. 

■ ^ V . . ' ' , ■ • ^ S^" 

Institutions may claim^ from' their progranj allocations, Up to 3 per- 

" - ^ . . ' ' • * ■ \ . 

ceat of Jiheir combined SEOG-CWS-NDSL expenditures ^ to offset administra^- 
^ive expense^B, ndt- to exceed a tq'tal of $125,000 per year. ^ 

An evaluation done^tof CWS in- 1972-1973 (Friedman) indicates thait 
the geographic distribution of funds for "the program was not Gorrespondent 
wtth the distribution ^f' need. • ^ ^ 

college Work*' Study Prograyi (CWS) 

Program Description ■ " . ' ^ 

College WoVk Study vis a cost-shared pr^ig^tn of federal-plus-." 
institutional support (ffO-20y for part-time and vacajtion, period employment 



fof students attending eligible ppstsecondary institutions, with emphasis 
on those students with the "greatest financial need/* as determined by 
the institution, 'institutions make work assignments available to their 
\ student^-- including, where possibl^> educ^;tionally significant work as- 
signments, The"^ earnings are applied toward the students' cost of atten- 
dance as a means of supplementing financial* aid available under, the 
BEOG program and other sources,* 

r 

Distribution of Funds 

The pattern of distribution under this program is similar to .SEOG, 
Wages are, paid to students by institutions (or by participating off -^campus 
employers) b^^se'd on current hpurly rates,' the institution or agency con- 
tributes 20 percent of t4ie wages paid, and suitable arrangements are made 
for withholding any applicable income taxes. Participating institutions 
must Maintain their previous overall level of effort in^ the student as- 
sistance area in order t6 continue participation. ^ 

FiinSfs to support the, CUS have remained constant over the past two 
'.years, and tKe program continues to play an impor^tant part in the overall 
strategy for student assistance at the federal level. Furtjjiftrmore, its 
recent liberalization to employ a relati^^e-need standard jgf student 
, eligibility--as opposed to an income-based elig-ibilityXs tandard'^is de; ^ 
signed to ma-ke the program' s. benefits .potentially availa^e to greater 
number^ of students coming from" both low- and middle- income families . ; 

National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) . / 



■ ■ ■ V' . 

Program Description 



This is a program of direct loans to financially needy students 
attending^ eli^gible postsecondary institutions , The federal government 
contributes 90 percent of the priF^clpal for a revolving fund estab- ^ - 
lisKed at . each participating Institution; institutional funds comprise 



the remaining 10 percent . Al|^ut one- third of all fu^s* curreritly being 
loaned are derived from coJJLections . Students* needs If'or this form of 
assistance are analyzed by systems approved by. the Commi^«io^]iep, ^similar 
to those used in the^other "college-based'* progr^rtis, (SEOG and CWS). 
Loans in an aggregate amount not. to exceed $10,000 are made available , 
on intereist-tree arid low- interest repayment ibases, with principal repay- 
ment deferred^ until the completion of "the* student's, course of study, 



plus completion' of certain forms of public service employment* If the | 
$tudent elects to enter certain' specialized fields of teaching, 100 per- 
c^ent of the principal borrowed may be forg-iven. 

». 

Distribtition of Funds • ^ * , y 

• \ . ' ■ 1 . . " ' . , 

ral funds are dis tributed annually by means of a state*^ allotment 



formula similar to tho-se used in SEOG and CWS. The recommendations bf 
re^ipna-1 panfels are used her^^, also, in tKe determination of institutional 
Allocations. " jfc , ^ 

' .-\ ^ " ' " '■ ■• 

" The program star ts^d in 1958 and was; originallj^envisiohed as a self- 

sustainj.ng fund^ with collections providing the fu^s for subsequent r6- ' 

^ * - . ' . ' ' 

lending. However, the growth* ratfes in student attendance as well as in 

« ^ » V . ... 

the number of participating institutions have resuTted in the continuation 
of federal capital contributions. 

The benefits of this program have traditionally been reserved for 
students with less severe h«ed who might have difficulty qualifying for 
assistance under other programs.' As such, J t has been suggested that 
the pi^pgram may overlap with the benefits offered under the GSL. There 
is no inst,itt^tional maintenance of .effort requirement as there is with ° 
SEOG and CWS , . ' .. 

\ • " .' ' . . 

_^ \ . ■ « ■ ^ . 
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Summary of the Three Institutionally Basisd ^Programs 

These three programs provided $76»^miUi^n in 1973. SEol^, and NDSL 
ha>^e been criticised as duplicating BEOG ^nd GSL.^ the policy Argument 
is that the institutionally based programs- limit the free market and tend 
to prop up inefficient schools by allowing them to Aise financial aid- 
offered to induce students to attend. * ' 

, The counter- argument is that GSL funds are not evenly disttibute 
ss the country, and students must' depend on the largess of*, the lend- 
ing conmiunity for help. It is further argued that student aid officers 
are much more flexible in unique cases of financial need that cannot be 
cap^tur-ed by the mephanics of t\f^ BEOG needs analysis . ' The pWS is gen- 
erally the most acceptable of [the tliree institutionally based programs. 

Tables 19-24 provide information on the funds distribution of the 
three ins titutional programs and« show how these programs .reduce the 
financial need di students. Gross need is the financial need before any 
stud^t aid is distributed, neft need is the financial need of ^tCidents, 
after the aid has .been di^ributed. • / 

Table 19 

- PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF I-NSTITUTIONALLY BASM) PROGRAMS 
.' Income ' Enrollment Gross Need 06 Aid Net Need 



$0-$5,999 
$6, 000- $8, 999 
$9,000-;$ll,999 
$12,000+ 
Independent ' 

Total. 



Round ed . 



16.3% 


28.07o ;, 


,38,9°^ 


26.67o 


'1-6.5 


27 .0 , 


22.8 


27.6 


16.4 


20.0;' 


11.2 


21.1 


30.7 ' 


14.0' 


8.9 


14.9 ^ 


19.9 


,10.7 . • 


18.2 ' 


9.7 


100.07, 


^l00.07o ' 


0 

100 .07o \ 


100. 07o 



\As is seen in Table 19, institutional aid vprogkams do reduce ifhe 
financial rie^d of low-Income stude^nts. The lowest iVcome category Vas 
proportionately less of the net need than does the gnpug^ with incomes 
between $6,000 an'd $9,000*. In the pressure to provide aid for the very 
poorest, the next poorest appear to bear a greater burden of unmet need 
.after OE aid has been distributed. 



\ table 20 charts ^he effects of the institutional programs on gross 
ne^d of students attending college in 1973. The emphasis of these pro- 



grams in reducing unmet need of the lowest-income students can be seen. 



^ V Tab.le «0 

INSTITUTIONALLY BASED PROGRAMS* AID EFFECTS 
ON GROSS UNMET NEED 



Income 


Need 
Before Aid 


Need 
After Aid 


Percent 
Rieduction 


$0-$5,999 
$6,000-$8,999 
$9,000-$U,99.9« 
' $12,000+ 
■ Independent 


$1,971,279,334 
1,895,316,700 
1^391,177,633 
9-91,418,423 
775.a92.138 


$1,636,680,512 
1,699,119,757 " 
1,295,124,380 
915,155,813 
598.429, 9i7 


17.0% 
10.4 
6.9 
.7.7 
22.8 


Total 


$7,004,584,228 


$6,144,510,379 . 


12.3 











Table 21 compares enrollment, need, and |iid of the different ihsti^ 
tutional types. .The conclusion Is that on t;he national level the thre^ 
institutionally based programs are equitably distribute^ relative to i;n- 
met need, with some slight advantage-, for students on public four-year 
campuses. 



Table 21 



OFFICE OF EDUCATION INSTITUTIONAL AID DISTRIBUtED 
TO STUDENTS IN FOUR TYPES OF INSTITUTION'S / ' " 
(All Estimates Based on Dollars of 'Aid) 



Type 
of Institution 


Enrollment 


Gross Need 


OE.Aid 


, V,. 

Net Need -y 


Public four-year 54.p7o 
Public two-year 20.0 
Private four-year 24*0 
Private two-year > 1.5 


43 . 57o 
13.5 
■ 41.0 
2.0 . 


51.57o 
11.7 
34.7 
2.1 


43.07o 
14.0 
-41.0 
' 2.0 


Total* 


l(yD.07o: 


100. Q% 


100. 07o 


100.0% 


Rounded . " ; ' 




- \: ■ 
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It is clear ^ from this table tliat even * thojig)i students attending pri- 
vate colleges^Vith higher tuitions receive proportionately more aid .per 

Student, their share of need after aid is still on par with the share of 

^ I 

unmet need experienced by students in public colleges. 

The propensity of the three programs to reduce the need*of students 
in public fourryear schools can be seen more clearly iT^ble 22. Students 
In two-year puVlic colleges enjoy the leaist' reduction in their financial 
need^ closely followed by students in fourryear private sc^hools." Th 
the case, even though students i^n f6ur-year private schools receive over 
twi-ce as much aid per-student as do students in the two-year schools 
(See Table 23) . ^ : ^ . 

Tablesw23 and 24 present institutional awards as th^ average amounts 
expected4f each. FTBr undergraduate degree student received an equal 
share. 

^0' . / -re 



/ -Table 22- 

' NEED REDUCTION BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type 
of Institution 

Four-year public 
Two-y6ar public 
Four-year private 
Tvwj-year private 

)tal 



Aggregate 
Gross Need 

$3/059,088,013 
952/147,721 
2,862,230,709 
131,117,785 

$7,004, 584,228 



' Aggregate 
Net Need 

$2,616,317,733 
851,431,000 
2,561^029,911 
112,731,735 

$6,144,510,379 



Per pent 
Change 

14.47% 
10/58 
10.42 
14.0^ 

12.28 



Table Z3 

\ 

^ , FTE STUDENT AID BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

(Dollars) 

♦ \ ■ 
' ' Type 



of Institution 


Gross Need 


OE Aid 


Net Need 


Fdur-year public 


$1,028 


$149 


' .$ 879 


Two-year, public 


866 


.92 


774 


Four-year priwate 


2, 168 


226 


1,942. 


Txra-year private 


1,599 


223 


1,370 


■^Average 


1,279 


$157 


1,122 



4 
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• Table 24 
PTE- STUDENT Mb BY INCOME CATEGORY 





(Dollars) 








VvrpSS iM66Q- 


Uc/ i\ia 


fit A ^ fit J>%. #1 


$0-$5,999 

$ 6,000- $a, 999- 

$9,600.-$ll,999 

$12,000+ ■ 

Independent 


i2,2D5 
2^092 
1,544 
589 

691 - . 


$374 
216 
107 
45 
143 


$1,829 
1,874 
1,436 
544 
547 


Average ' 


1,278 


157 


1,122 



Table 23 gives the per-student awards by type of institution. The* 
table compares the per-student gross need, aid from the institutional 
X^prograim^ and the financial need remaining after the aid. the figures 
underline the; fact that there is a gteat deal of variaface in gross need' 
between the institutional segments. The*, OE aid does not change the 
relative standing of the types t-o any significant degree. 

The numi^ers, both on the aggregate basis and on the per-student 
basis, indicate thrft both gross, need and net neecf are greatest for low- 
inct>tne >/Students and for students attending private schools. The distri- 
bution of the three institutional aid pi'ograms respects these differences 
but still leaves the low-income students and those in private colleges 
with greater costs to meet after aid than those in the other segments. 

While the samp^,e' ^ize.for two-year private colleges Is small and 
the ^ta less precise, it can be seen from Table 23 that there is a 
greater reduction in the proportion of need for public four-yeari Insti- 
tutions than for either public two-year or private foiiIrT y eat institutions . 

-.Table 24 presei^t ins titut;i opal awards as the averages amount's expected 
if eqch FTEiundergraduate degree student received an equal share* ' 



The net need of students with incomes between $6,000 and $9,00g. is 
greater than the net need of students in the $0-$6,000 category. This 
outcome could be explained by the pref-erence of student aid officers to 
make awards to the lowest iticome §tudents at a greater ra^e ^an to the 
i^ext group up. At the same time, the table points out that students in 
these low-income groups must provide nearly $2,000 after the three OE 
programs ha\re been distributed. Two other major .student aid programs 
will be considered, the Guaranteed Stydent Loan Program, which is aimed 
more at middle- income stud^ts, and ,the Basic Education Opportunit^y Grant 
Program, which is directed at the very poof. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) 
Program pQSQjriptiQn , ' " 

GSL is the largest of the currently authoifized federal student as- 
sistance programs. The capital' funds necessary to'^ provide student loans, 
come mainly from. primary and secondary market sources in. the private 
sector. Federal funds are required to pay death and disability claims 
on alWeligible guaranteed loans, claims on federally insured loans, and 
80 percent of tl^e principal loss incurred by agencies as a result of de- 
fault claims on student loans guaranteed by state or private nonprofit 
agencies with reinsurance agreements. Appropriated funds ate also re- 
quired for federal interest payments to lenders on behalf pf eligible 
students while they are attending eligible posts.econdary institutipns 
and during authorized periods of defertnent. Students who do not qualify 
for federal interest benefits may also receive loans, but must make-itf- 
terest payment* from their .own reaources over the entire life of the loan. 
The federal government also^ays a special allowance on all outstanding 
loans made on or after August 1, 1969, subsidized or not, to lenders, 
which may not exceed 3 percent per annum. Individual loans are limited 
in academic year to $2,500, and the total aggregate outstanding may not 
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exceed $7,500 for undergraduate education and up to $10,000 for graduate 
or professional education. 

Distribution of Funds 

Since appropriated funds are involved or^ a direct, individual case 
basis, there is no state-allotment or institutional allocation process. 
Payments on interest subsidies and special allowances are made to lenders 
on behalf of individual borrowers, and support the central federal role 
as market- facili^to.r . , The federal government makes payments of claims 
directly to lenders under the federally insured program and to the state 
agencies in the case of other guaranteed loans. The Education Amendments 
of 1972 established the. Student Loan Market Assocation (SLMA) as a 
secondary market source to enhance liquidity in the marketplace and thus 
S'timulate, the generation of new loans, SLMA has two major « functions in 
carrying out this overall strategy--i,e,, to serve as the purchaser of 
loans or as the warehouser of loans initiated in the primary market. 

The recent introduction of a financial needs test as a prerequisite 
for a student to receive federal interes t subsidy benefits under this 
program has reduced accessibility to subsidized loans for students in 
low^ middler income circumstances • Further, lender reluctance to make 
nonsubsidized loans has deprived many middle- income students of access 
to any loans at all. 

Table 25 and 26 'are based on FY1973 distribution of enrolled students 

0 

from the fiscal ope,rations tape and FY1972 income distriWtion of aid re- 
cipients from the GSL office. Table 25 makes clear that a significant 
proportion of funds in GSL go to vocational and proprietory schools , which 
are marked as "other" in the table. 

■ « . 
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Table 25 - . - 

DISTRIBUTION OF GSL FUNDS TO INSTITUTIONS 



Type 
of Institution 

Public four-^year ^ 
Public two-year 
-Private four-year 
Private two-year 
Other 

Total 





Percent- 


Total Dollars 


of Total 


$398,606,000 


43.8% 


169,556,000 


18.3 


189,218,000 


■ 20.4 


14,585,000 


1.6 


153.401.000 


16.6 


$925,366,000"'' 


100.0%* 



Vocational, proprietory s„ch6o'ls. 
\ • 

Excludes funds loaned by institutional lenders 

and funds going to graduate students. The 

total loan volume was $1.3 billion if they "ate 

Included, ♦ , - 

fc . 
Rounded, 



Xi Table -26 

GSL BY INCOME CAXEGORY^^ 



Income 



$0-$5,999 
$6,00O-$8,999 
$9, 000- $11, 999 
$ 1ft, 000+ 
Independeojr^ 

Totai^ 



Dollars 



$206,866,000 
i26, 560,000 
130,762,000 
238,299,000 
69.476.000 

$771,964,000"' 



Percent / 
of Total Loans 

, 2«.8% 
16.4 ' 
17.0 ; 
31.0 ' 
9.0 . » 



100.0%" 



Dollars 
per 'FTE 

. $231 • 
139 
145 
141 
63 



GSL loans going,"to stud(et)ts in higher education only, 



founded , 



65 
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The propensity to fund low-ixvcome students, even% in GSL, can b^e 
seen in Table 26. The lowest income category with no more than 1-6 ^r- 
cent of the total enrollmeiit (See' Table 5) commands nearly 27 percent of 
the loans • * 

Th^ difference in the In.come category di'stribution is much greater 
than the difference in funds between types of institutions. The average \ 
amount of money available to students in twro-year public colleges is 
slightly higher than expected, possibly because relatively little NDSL 
money is available to student^ attending two.-year public schools. Only 
6,4 percent of the NDSL funds go to public two-year Schools, 

% 

Basic Education Opportunity Grant Proj^ram ^BEOG) 
Program Description 

The Basic Education Opportunity Grant Program is based on the don- . 
cept that all students are entitled to receive a grant,v, provided thaft 
they are in need of such funds, in order to attend an eligible postsecond- 
ary institution. The program-is designed as the foundation or "floor" 
upon which, ultimately, all student aid will be based. 

, Student eligibility for this program is determined by a Family Con- 
•tribution Schedule that assesses ejBch famil^y's expected contribution 
toward eligible costs of attendance, based on standard allowances and 
expectations with respect to both income and assets. This contribution 
schedule is somewhat more restrictive than the contribution schedule used 
in the' SRI ^ykteti]. Expected family contribution figures are made avail- 
able tb the s-tudent, wha is then free to arrange with the institution of 
Ki^ or her choice for receTpt' of ' the- B^stc Grant, subject to limits based 
on tYb^eligible costs of attendance at the choseW' ifistitution. Individua 
student iBasic Grants are limited in any academic year to $1, 5&0^c one- 
half of the eligible costs of attendance, whichever is leas. Th^ OE 
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publishes a Schedule of Payments that compares family contributiong and 
eligible costs to arrive at ftidividual grant amounts. 

Di strib ution o f Funds 

: "K . . - . 

An initial allocation of fundd is disbursed directly by th/e governs 
ment to each eligible institution^ the amount of which i» based on OE 
estimates of BEOG eni/ollees. Once individual student grant amounts have 
bpen determined by ^n eligible institution and grant expenditures have 
been made, the institution furnishes requests for subsequent^ allocations 
to the OE at regular interAlels. There are no state allocation require-' 
ments and technically no litnits on the amount of Basic Grant funds that 
may be paid to institutions within a given state. ,'Such a distribution 

• ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' y-^ 

plan is designed to maximize the range of educational Qptions open to 
students. Owing ^to the limitations of appropriated funds In the initial 
years of the program, it has been necessary to limit the_iri?5e ot^ awards 
and to restrict eligibility to full- time ,fir8*t- and secotid-y^ar stud^i:its. 

Assuming timely action on budget Family Contribution Schedule re- 
quests, the forward- funded character of the .program pejrmit^'the OE to 
mount a national dissemination effort tc/ assure recipients that at least 

partial funding will definitely be availab-le to meet student depiand. 

\ • - I 

Although the' legislation wak passed in 1972, there ^as no distribu- 
tion of Basic Grants until FY1974.\lri the first year, only freshmen 
were eligible. The FY 197 5 year has a\larger funding base, two years 
of eligible students, and better data collection. This analysis is 
based on reports on qualified applicants asXof Jaxiuary 1975. At that 
time, an estimated $393 Mllion was^ obligated \)f a total appropriation 
of $475 million, plus a carry-over from FY1974. The ac.ttial distribution 
of funds will not be kriovpi un^^il early fall 1975> 
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Table 27 makes clear the low-income orientation of the. BEOG program. 
Less than 4 percent of students with fn income over $12,000 are qualified 
for a' grant. * . » 



• Table 27 



BEOG'S DiSTRIBUTION TO INCOME CATEGCWftlES 



Income 
"^Categories 

$0-$5,999 
$6,000-$8,999 
$9, 000- $11, 999 
$.12^000+ 
Independent 

Total 



Total BEOG 

$172,688,087 
. 8^003,156 
43u 581, 536 
- I4l904,904 
/'|8.V^1.089 

$392,9V8,772 99^99% 



Percent 
of Total 

43.95% 
21.12 
11.09 
3.79 
20.04, 



In looking ae the distribution df BEOG funds to^ institutions, shown 
in Tabl£ 28, it must be kept in Tnind 'thSt only freshmen and sophomores - 
are eligible, which to some degree averemphasijses. the two-year public 
college share. The evidence implies that pepple who apply for a Basic 
grant from a two-year^ school are more likely to qualify than applicaats 
in dther segments. „ ^ 

J - The ^BEOG per student is 'the- only OE program positively cerrelated 
xo the proportion of students with incomes under $6,0Q0 Ixi a f tate. A 
correlation between the proportion of students .attending college^ with a 
family Itncome under $6,000 and the^BlSOG funds on a per PTE student basis 
produces an r, = 0.78. This indica(tes that BEOGs are most successful in 
f^acj^'^^ students ' in low- income states. • . 



Tabl^ 28 



BEOG' S DISTRIBUTION .TO XNSftlTUTIONS 



Tyjpre . ' , " Total- 

of Inst i tutioTi ^ ; ' pdlars 



Public '^our-year ' $154, 5(57, 922 

Publie two-year ' 137, 179, 125 

Private: four-year ' '72/859,333 

Private- two-yeaf 2ai 332,392 

Total/ ' $392,928,772 





Percent. 


Percent 


of PTE 


of Total 

» ; 


Enrollment 


" 39.337a 


54/31% 


34V91 


, 20 .09 


ia.54 


24.10 


/,21* 


l".50 


99.597o 


100.00% 



: / The Basic Grant applications are included in types 6f in- 

^ stutibn according to liow tfie school officers mark the ^ 
/ form. There 3eems to be'^many more institutions iixcluded • 
in BEOGs as , two-year private thart we included fdl^pj^rposes 
,of ^nrollmeat. For these i^e^ons, the compari*son^i's not 
, valid for two-year private cpiljeges.^ 

" ■ ."V ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ ^ , , ■ ^ 

* - V .. ' 

This concludes the description- of tlie five major 'Of f ice of Education 
programs. The Slate 3tudent Incentive Grant- Program is described only 
briefly, since at this time there are no data collected on the program* 



State S.tudetYt Incentive Gratvt^ Program (SSIG) 
Program De$cription ^ - 




This is/ a program or*50/50 cost sharing (-state/federal) qnder which 

states are encouraged to develop or expand program's of grant , aid to "sub- 

• • - ' * ' ^ . ' ' ' . '\ ' 

» 43tantially needy" Students attending eligible institutions of postsecond- 
■ " ■ , . \ ^1 ' i ' : ' . ^ . . . ^ ' 

ary leduc^tion. Th6 staters are responsi^Dle for selection of grant re- 

cipients., subject in turn to a .review of selection criteria by the U.S. 

* ^» '^ • ■ . . ■ ' . 

Commissioner of Education. Individual studeht grants are limited to 

t ' ■ ■ . V ... • 

V^l, 500 ($750 federal -,Sr]h.a3^ per academic year. | ' ^ ^ . 



Pis tribut^ton of Funds : - 

' . i> - • . , ■ . - • 

Federal funds are initially allotted to the states based on a for- 

\ . - * \ w 

mula reflecting current student attendance patterns.- Redistribution^ of 
funds is Permitted in cases where a state will not. or cannot take ad-\ 
vantage of its current allotment. ^Thet^e is r;io provision for any sets-aB^e. 
-df admiViistrative Expense funds to offset costs incurred by either federal 
or state governments in program 'administration. Disbursements are made 
directly from the federal government to the states. , 

The SSIQ program is designed, to provide a supplement to funding 
available under the BEOG program, and should^rovide incentives to thos^^ 
states that do not at present operate student grant programs to d^elop 
this additional form of assistance. Aggregate state e^cpfenditur^^s for 
stjttdent grants were about' $313 TH^lllion in^ 197'2^1^73, a^e estimated at' 
$375 million for 1973-1974/ and are expected to approach $400 mllion, in 
1974-1975. In its first year of operation, 9 to 11 states stirted student 
aid programs. There has been no evaluation of thjjs program sp far, 

\ " . ' - ■ . , . . • 

Other Office of Education Programs ' ' 

^ These six programs -form the heart of "the QE student gid effort. 
Other programs in the OE provide support for students, but they are not 
included in our distributions because they aje small or narrower in the 
range of potential ^recipients . Table 29 list's- some of theafe programs. 



' Analysis \of .Office &i Education Programs ' % ^ « | 

\ ' * " • ' ' ■ \ f 

The foVr basic Office'of Education Programs (SEOG, CWS, NDSL, 'GSL) | 

\^ provided .'the bafeis for the federal government's promise ofe access to co^l 

lege in 1^72-1973; therefore, ,the distribution of these/fund^ as well as' 
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A. 



Table 29 



OTHER OFFICE OF EDUCATld^ STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 
° ' (Thousands ofNDollars) 

'. • \ Program ^ ■ Appropriatibn 

Upward Bound ^ . \ ' \ • ' $31,000 

Talent Search ' " " 5,000 ' 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Styidents ■ '\ 15,000 

Loans for- Cuban Students - • 3,400 / 

Graduate Fellowships fox Careers . ^ 19^400, 
-in Postsecondaty Edujcation^ 

Training iPjOgrams fof Higher Edu;pation Personnel 5,044 

Cooperative Education Program 10, 750 

\*Total' 1 > ^ . . $89,594 



the BEOG ^money, is of majx)r concern. Tables 30 and 31^s,timate how the 
'funds are distributed to income categorizes and ins titution^l types . 
Appendix B provides the full breakdown of thcise fig^irek oh a . state- by- 
^tate. basis, " , " * * 



" ' ^ _ Table 3a - . 

PERCENTAGE OF OFFICE OF' EDUCATION AID DISTRIBUTION 
TO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 1972-1973 * 



t • Type' 

of Ins on 



Public four- year 
Public t^-year 
.Private four-year 
Private two-year 

Total*' 



Rounded . 



SEOG 


CWS 


NDSL 


GSL 


BEGG 


50.17o 


53.3%" 


* 

50.7% 


51.6% , 


39.3% 


13.0 


; 17.9 


6.4 


22.0. • 


. 35.0 


34.9 


' 26.3 


• 40.9 


24.5 


18 . 5 ' 


2.0 


• Z.5 


1.9 


1.9 


7.2 


•100.0% 


100.0% 


lob.0% 


ioo;o% ■ 


100.0% 



•71 

53 



, ■ , Table 31 

PBEtENTAGE OF 6fFICE OF EDUCATION AID DISTRIBUTION 
"TO INCOME GROUPS 1^7 2-1973 



Family Income 



., $0-$5,999 
$6, 000- $8, 999 
$9,000-$ll,'999 
$12,000+ 
Independent 

- Total* 



FY73 






FY72 


FY75 


SEOG 


■ CWS, 


NDSLP • 


GSL • 


BEOG ' 


58.07o 


41.3%. 


28 . 97o 


26.87o 


44.0% 


26.0 


22.1 


22.1 


16.4 


21.0 




11.5 


15.1 


16.9' 


11.0' 




. 6.5 


- 14.9 


30.9 


4.0 


1.6.0. 


18.6 ' 


19.0" 


9.0 


, .20,0 


'S * ■ 

100.07„ 


100. .07o' 


, 100.07o 


100.07,' 


. 100.0% 



Rounded 



fafcle 30, based on the fiscal operation 'reports of college offic^ri 
at the end of the 1972-1973 school year^ indicates the distribution ot 
the'^aid. programs to types of inistitutions for the nation. The GSL pro- 

* - ♦ - 

grain i-s not reported on the document, but is included in the table for 
Comparison. When compared in this igianner, it is" clear that students in 
two-y^ar public colleges are receiving little help from NDSL but do 
relatively better on GSL. Conversely, students in private ^four-y'ear * . 
schools -are less "likely to draw on'.GSL cpmp^Jfed to NpSL, ; . "A. 

. ^.c. '-^ ^ . ■ . . - .... ' _ _ . : ' , V ■ 

The*most recefft natfonal stu<iy. done on the distribution of student 
iid was prepared by EXrKhawas and Kinzer (1974) who collecte*^d dat^ from 
the sample of 646 institutions used In the FresJ^an Norms study for the 
American Council on Education (ACE). They define institutions in such 
a way that it is not possible to make direct comparisons with our data. 



In general, it appears that the results of the two systems show 
cpmparable distributions for the^EOG program and/ the CWS^pr^ram. There^ 
appear to be major dif ferences regarding the dis tribution, of loan futids 
from both programs. ACE shows NDSL and GSL distributing 11.5 percent of 
the tratal to two-year schools, SRI shows two-year schools receiving 

or - • 

6.4 percent of the.NDSL funds, and 22 percent of the GSL. funds. 

Our estim^t^'of the GSL* aTLacation to ^ institutions was based on data 
on the FY1972 income of the aid recipients and the FY1973 distribution 
of enrolled students i^n those income categoties in each type of insti- 

n ■ ■ ■ ' 

tution. . , , ' , « . * 

. t <i ■ ■ 

I, ' ■ ^ 

Moving from distribution of iEunds to institutions to distribution 
of aid funds to income groups, it appears that students with incomes less 

! ■ " . ' ' ■ ■. V . . 

than $9,000 rec,eive a larger proportion of the student aid ftinds than » 

, «■ • . . 

students with incotAes. over $9,00.0. liable 31 displays the aid cfisfeributed 

to income categories. The categories adjusted gross incrome, which is 

" ■ ' , ' - , ^' ' ^ . • 

alt salary and wages minus business expenses. ' 

The income distribq^ion indicates that : students with incomes below 
$9,000 receive the largest >hare of OE aid except GSL, as is the legis- 
*lative intent. It alsd indicates that the two gtant programs are the 
most likely source of help for independent students; ^ 

Comparing the distribution of funds to states froiji the various a'id 
programs to the proportion of dependent students with family incomes 
und^r $6,000 attending college in the ^tate onone hand, and the per 
fcapita unmet neejd of students -attending college in the sftate on the other 
hand, produces the Pearson correlations shown in" Table 32. 

There are four relationships on this table that differ, significantly 
from chance. The 4nost profound^ relationship is the ^tOG distribution 
and the proportion of stud,^nts under $6/000 in a state. The next aiosb * 
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Tattle 32 

I 

i , , 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN M^IaSURES OF POVERTY AND AID 



r with 
per Capita Gross, Need 



f * 

Prpgram 


r with Propor 
of Students <$ 


tion 
6,000 


s t. 


0.13* 




CWSP 


0.32"'' 




NDgL 


-0.01 . 


1 


GSLP . 


' ' -0.39* 




BEOG 


■ - 0.78* 





-0.28^ 
-6.25' 
-0.14 
0.03' 
-0.25 



' P < 0.01, 
M ^P < 0.05 



significant relationship is the negative relationship of- GSLP with pro- 

portion of students under $6,000^.y 

• ' 
This can be explained in part by the relative lack of Guaranteed 

Loans in the southeastern states that haye a l^^e proportion of low- 
income students. GSL shows no relationship to , unmet need however. The 
same holds true for NDSL which is related neither to the proportion of 

low-income students ppr to per capita urtmet n^eds. ' ) 

• _ I , \ji 

*BE0G and CWS just miss being negatively related?to per student 

rt . ' - ■ 

unmet need, while SEOG is significant in a negative directioi) with the 

same measure.. CWS is positively related to the projpprtion of the |)opu- 

. ^ t;-" -XT ' f"- . - 

lation atfeendi-qg school with incomes under $6,000. this can be. explained 
^in part by the state distribution formula of CWS which includes a low- 
income factor/ while NDSL and SEOG arfe distributed to the states on the 
basis of college enrollment only. 
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Thei^eydata Lead ito the Conclusion that only BE0G and, to a lesser 
degree^^ yCfwS are distributed tp states \Jith'* fow- income students. The 
■rest the programs- either are unrelated to these measures or n'pgatively 
•]?%elatfe^?i to them. This, is tiot to say that cthe aid is not going to eligible 
students, but that'the pfobability of low- income students receiving aid 
varied fiiignif icantly depending an his or her state of attendance. The " 
, second implication is that a student attending school in a state with a 
preponderance of l^;Lgh-cost institutions is going to have ,to come up with 
a greater share of the cost from privat^e sources after OE aid :Ls c}is- . ^ 
tributed than is a student attending school in a state wi.th lower^cost 
instruc ti ^ ^^ , - X 

Suimnary and Conclusior is 



• Students with incomes under $6,000 have less'*total need^ 
aid is distributed than dof students with incomes b^txfeen 
$6,000 and $9>000. . ^" " . 

• Students atteijiding private colleges rec^^e more aid per 



: ter 



0 



student than thosQ in. public colleg^^ but they have greater 
gross unmet n^ed. '"The students attending public four-year 
schools have ^ greate^rL percentage of their need met by OE 
aid. I ^ .' > 

• Students in^wo-year public colleges are more likely tb 
qualify for BEOGs than are students in other types of insti- 
"tutions . : > 

• Students in private colleges have greater access, to i!}D^L 
and SEOG, while students in public colleges are more llk^ely 
to .havGL G5L or BEOG help.. ^ x 

• Independent students are more likely to receive BEOG funds' 
than other forms of student aid. 

• BEOGs are highly related to the proportion of lower- income 
participants attending college. 

• - The loan programs do not share^any positive relationship to 

either measure of need at the state level. 

• Of the institutional programs, CWS is the most highly re- 
lated to low-income measures at the state level . 
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IV OTHER STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 

Introduction . - 

The no|i-OE student aid programs provided $5.-7 billion of student aid 
in FY1973, but less comprehensive data for these ^programs are available 
than for the OE programs. The r^on-OE programs vary in intent and magni- 
tude. Th^ Veterans Administration and Social Security sponsor entitlement 
programs available to anyone who qualifies, regardless of financial need, 
•and the state aid fund^ vary by state and program. Table 33 shows the 

0 

funds ^ available for general aid; several million dollars would be added 
if categorical programs were includied. It is difficult to analyze the 

O W - 

Table 33 , ' . 

NON-OE STUDENT AID . . 

(Millions of Dollars) ' , , 



FY1973 




Other federal 
(V.A,,, S.S.) 

State 

Federal, categorical 
(D.p. , D. of Jus, , 
Medical Training) 

Institutional aid 

Total 



$4,000 



341 
388 



1.046 
$5., 775 
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fjiinds. available thrcjugh institutions in terms of their numbers of recip- 
ients or -purpose- ' Pifc^o^rams made available through federal agencies other 

than, OE are usually u^ecl by students studying in a field of specific 

/ . V ; ' ' - 

interest to that agency. This includes, for example, medical programs 

and law enforcement training, 

A summary of the nor|i-OE jstuderit aid programs is provided here, and 
more detailed descriptions follow so that the distribution of funds may 



be better understood. 



\ 



In FY1973, the Veteran^ Administration provide^ $3,2 billion of 
student aidf the Social Secui^ity Administratjion made $800 million avail- 
able to postsecondary studentV States provided $341 million of general 
aid in^ that same period, Gramis aRd .f eMowships available through federal 
agencies such as NASA and NSF, \largely for graduate students studying in 
the various fields' of science, Provided $388 million (NSP, 1973), Grants 
and fellowships for students in nhe sentences are declining; Social 
Security benefits, on the other hand, continue to show a steady increase. 
State programs of student aid are also expanding. 

The mix and focus of these' various programs have implications for 
planning in the OB b'ecause the changes will influence attendance "rates 
of students in the various segments of postsecondary education. In some 
instances, the programs overlap with OE target groups; in others, the 
programs may fee providing support for \students who are not eligible 
need-based funds, or who would demand tfhem if their ^:urrent sources 
lost. 

The Veterans Administration estimaties j;hat the average GI received 
$1,827 annually. Current legislation haSf increased this by 23 percent, 
which raises the basic benefit to $2,247 .\ Monthly benefits" which .varied 
according to the number of dependents a veteran had and his status as a 
full-time or part-time student were multidlied by 9.5 to produce the 




figures. in Table 37. 
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^ The Social Security Administration estimated that only two-thirds 
of its recipients are in postsecondary institutions, Siac6 it does not 
provide any state-by*state breakdown, this figure was used t6 reduce the ' 
total amount it reported for recipients attending school. . ' 

State progtams are generally covered. in Joe Boyd's 1974 annual re- 
port of student aid, but the report excluded some of the categorical 
programs and all the tuition waivers made -available by states for students 

Because of all these conditions, conservative figures have been used 
in the e$,timates. The nearly $6 billion of non-OE aid reported here 
probably underestimates the true level of student aid available. 

Veterans Administration Programs - 

The largest student aid program is operated by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, which provides aid through three separate programs: Chapter 34 
provides funding for veterans and servicemen; Chapter 31 provides voca-- 
tional rehabilitation fiunds for service-disabled veterans ; Chapter 35 
provides educational assistance for dependents of servicemen who have / 
been killed or disabled in service. The total dollar volume is over 

$3.2! billion. 

\ 

In April 1974, the attendance of GI Bill recipients was as follows 
(data from Veterans Administration Information Bulletin, April 1974); 

Chapter 34 Chapter 31 Chapter 35 

Disabled Sons an,d Wives and 
Veterans Servicemen Veterans Daughters Widows 

1,448,393 88,331 17,419 44,171 8,419 

A total of 1,606,733 individuals were in training. The average age was 
28 in FY1973. Assuming that the labor market improves, this year is 

61 . . ' 
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'expected to be a peak year of attendance fot veterans. 'The end of the 
draft, the voluntary army, and the decrease in the size the standing 

army will result in fewer veterans This will be offset in the short 

' '• / 

run by the increase in the stipend made available to the GIs. The magni 
tude pf the decline is difficult to predict but some \estimates on the ; 
impact on such a decline will be made later in this chapter. ^ ^ ' 

For purposes of predicting future enrollments^ 4^ important "to 
note that the enrolled GI's modal hiim^sig^^f years since YeJ.ease' from 
active duty is 10+ yearg, w^jL^??^^^^ the expiration of benefits 

As cah be seen in Table, 34, there seerris to be little inclination to ei:;i- 




Percentage 

^ o^f 




" Comparison of Veterans and Other Collejge Students . 

' ■ '* 

Datfa from a 1971 California study based op student qu^tj^nnaires 
(ETS, 1973) indicated that the family income of veterans was soffiewhat 
lower than t)i'at of college students in general. A ..typical GI's family 
income was^ between $9,000 and $12,000 qompared with a median for the total 
student body of $12^000 to $15,000. Twenty-seven percent of the veterans 
indicated a fainily income under $6,000 compared to 19.1 percent of the 
general student body. 

A 1972 ACE study agrees with this assessment. According to its 
sample, the veterans were clearly from less affluent family backgrounds 
than other students. Parents of veterans tended to be less educated, ^ 
and to have lower incomes. Veterans were mpije likely to be minority 
group members. They had poorer academic records in high school than did 
nonveterans, and also reported lower educational!^ aspi^-ations than nonvet- 
erans. 

As would be ex|fected from the number of years elapsed since active 
duty (Table 34), rhe students who attended college on the GI ..Bill ,were 
older than the regular undergraduates. Table 35 shows the age distribu- 
tion of the GI Bill recipients. 



T;^le 35 



DISTRIBUTION Ol^Gl BILL RECIPIENTS BY AGE 



Age 


N'. . 


Percent 


dr- 

18-21 


2,671 


0.2% 


22-25 


118,271 


• 9,1 


26-29 


564 ,933 


43.4 


30-34 


' 332,823 


25.6' 


35+ 


,282,8^0 


21.7V 


Total 


1 , 301 , 558 
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DisfeributiQti tof VeteranS by ;^ype of Institution and State 



Eighty-one percent of the veteran trainees in higher educaition are 
in public colleges. Most are in larger, ins ti tut ioni^ with-* 67 percent of 
the GIs concentrated Ih 507 institutions . • /States vith highly developed 
lower-cost public* educational systems: have ^he greatest participation by 
veterans (ETS, 1973/P;39). ^Our data indicate that 36 p^cen't of the 
total GI enrollment is i^^ community colleges, compared to 28 percent o 
all full-timfe students in 1972 (ETS, 1973, p. 164). The ETS study quotes 
a correlation of 0.83 between participation rates of states and accessi? 
bility of free-access colleges. Table 36 shows the attendance of GIs by 
type of institution. . . 




Table 36 



/ 




ATTENDANCE OF GI§ BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Percentage 
Enrollment 




Institution 

Public 
Private . 
Proprietary 

Total 



76% 

15/ ' 



100% 



» The distribution of veterans among states is not random. Table 37 
provides a breakdown on the/rtumber of veterans attending college in each 
state. The second column gives' the ra*Cio of veterans to undergraduate 

. • ; .. 

FTE. Veterans £fre /in terms of headtount and a high proport^ion are part- 
time students'. GIs attending graduate schools ar6 also included.^ This 
^overestimates the number of GIs relative to the populat^-on, but the data 
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:Xable 37 / 

* ' . I. , • ' ■ • 

VETERANS •ATTENDING COLLEGE IN 19^31 BY STA^E* 




State 




Alabama . 
Alaska 
Arizona 
' Arkansas 
Cal|,lforilfa 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
DC \ 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawa 
Idaho 

Illinois • 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas- «c' 
Kentucky j 
^Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
MOrttaiv^' 
'Nebraska" 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Nqw Jersey 
\New' Mexico 
New York 
North earoli^na 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Islanti 
South Carq^llha 
South Dakota 
Terttlessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



Number of 
Veterans in 
College 1073 



VeterapTBy ^ 
as Percentage 
of FTE Students 




Dollars, to y 
I Veterans " ' 

V^2, 451,776 
3,^65,264 
45,449,140 
16,273,158 
507,745,445 
44,967,528 
23,921,342. 

5,629,196 
24,907,347 
108,976,447 
48,088,895 
14,495^12 
9,674^838 
114,051,062 
37,116,519 
24,647,512 
26,521,169 
"^4,874,629 
35,872,513 
8,173f,781 
' 42>214,988' 
56,653,772 
93,007,9^3 
/4l, 464, 545 
/ 20,732,287 
53,3.90,066 
8,774,637 
18,734,513 
6,627,029 
7,054,120 
48,9,94,ai7 
^17,U4,877 
139,956,346 
70,762,108 
, *7, 845,651 
85,675,066 
42,690,397 
43,084,694 
76,619,80^ 
12,823,670 
33,025,116 
6,503,510 
44,390,118 
169^690,121 
25,103,873 
2,752,302 
39,967,801. 
69,230,129 
14,045,959^ 
48,478,595 
4, 309,371 



yeteran Dollars'/ 

■» FTE 

— ^- — r; — — r* 

$523 ' 
609 

>5 • 
385 ^ 
802 
574 
29^ 
<i 
70S 
693 
512 
601 
398 
432 
285 
326 

34 a: 

340 
366 
340 
478 
290 
403 
377 
353 
462 
401 
403 
744 
284 
361 
551 
2 

590 
^352 
336 
501 
6 

286 
410 
542 
290 
422 
541 
446 
143 
406 
635 
312 
384 
450 




From. Veterans Administration^ Summary tapes, FY 1973. 
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are"h.elp;£ul in estimating tlie relative differences between states. Ver- 
mont^ with/ the highest^average cost of attendance in xhe union,* shows the 
lowest percentage (6%) . of -veterans to FTE. California leads with a ratio * 
of. 377o, the majoridy. of whom ^re' in public schools^ v \ 

■ ■ ■ ^-^ • .. • ■ ■■ \ . ■ 

The third colujnh "givejs a bteakdpwn of dollars ^o veteran^^in 1973.. 
The last column provides another estimate of the magnitude of the yeterans 
program by dividing the total ri\imber of dollars .ir^. program the FTE^^ 

enrollment. California again leads with $802, followed by Arizona ($745)*" 

■ - ^ - ^ ' , ■ 

^nd Nevada 1 C$744); V-ermotvt '($14a); New- York ($268), an^'lndiana (^$285) " 
bring up the rear. ' . \ * \ " 

It^U^s b^en J>ypothesized, that veterans terid to^mi^rat'e to lower-cosN: 
Yil€ there are no conclusive, data^ it; appears from our evidence 
Ehat s^urch a pattern, of migration does not exi'st. . - \ ' 

The evidence indicates that any significant decline in the number d 

veterahs i^ljll-have the most impaat 'on weis^ern states, lat'ge public 

^ . . * " . * ' • . . ' '\ 

colleges, and coinmuaity colleges_._v The $^1,827 average entitlement do^s 

not allow the G^I fco^atte^d priva^te lccri leges with aci-^av^rag^ tuition 




nearin^s^ 2^000 ahnually. The increasied benefits, including, a $600 loan, 
will jgxpvide a single GI wi thoroughly $3^000, which is ^till less than' 
sthe^ co'^t' ^of ft^tendance at most privat'e colleges. Moreover, 69 percent 
of^h'e'^Is have dependent's,* which increase's^ their cost of living compared 



to other stvifients. 




-^-_^In ,197 2- 19^- the. annual budget for a single veteran was estimated to 

be $'2,847 ('^ETS , 1973, p. 30); given $!2,200 inwbenefits, the veteran must 

Still draw $647 from other sources. Ee is^osr likely to do this through 

' , J ■ *** ■ ' ■ , ■ ^ 

employment and KSv^ings. *ten percent; of ' the veteracf^^t^participate In 

"guaranteed sttHident loanss, i^hiie few^r participate in other programs. ' 

Table 38 shows tfie veteran participation ,in. federally funded student aid 



■i - 
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Table .38 ^ 

r A> 

CALIFORNIA VETEilAN PAK^IGIP^^TION m \ ' 
-FEDERALLY FUNDED STUDENT. AID PROGRAMS 
(1971-1972 Academic Year), * - 




. I a 

J 

Program , 


'Percentage 
' of Veterans * 
Participating 


• < 


Guaranteed SJtudent Loans * 


10 . 1% 




Gpllege Work-Study Employment 


6.4 ' 




National IKirect Student Loans 






Heaitli Professions. Grants 


' 2.4 




Law Enforcement Grants * . 


2.1. ■ / 




Law -Enforcement Loans ' - " 


, . 1.9 ^ 




Equal Opportunity Grants 


1.5 


> 


Health Professions Loans * 


1^2* 





programs.. The authors, explain this low parti<]gpation rate.- in aid programs 
by suggesting that loc^al student aid of ficers ^reserve /their funds for ^ ~ 
students who do not receive help from other sources, » v 



- Effects of New Legislation ^ * . ^ 

The ba^ic GI rates have* been ir\preased by 22.3 percent, A single - 
veteran received $220 a jnonth und^ the old System; now he will git $270. 
A veteran can also mor^^^asily qualify \pr disability connected voca- \ 
tional rehabilitation;, he can now receive benefits if h^ is«.judged 10 
percent disabled. Each veteran or dependent is eligible to.teceive up 
' to-^reOO in loans^ annually. - The amount ^pf the Iqan is based on the cost . 
of at'tendance and the resources avarlablfe * tp the applicant. Estimates 
ol needj^i'ir be mad^ after all Other sources' of incojne and assets, in- - 
eluding Titl^ IV aid, tidve U^en included. This bill also liberalizes a ^' 
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veteran's work study allowance. Veterans will be allowed to work 250 hours, 

a- year ^arid earn a maximum of $625'. ^ . ' ' , 

* - •' » ■ • 

' A's these improved benefits are enacted, vetqraps will pfobably en- . 
roll in college at greater rates for the next feV years. Moreover,- 
eligibility qualiAcaJtlon for benefits have* been extended tt70*years, ^tid 
the number/of paid attendance jnonths has been increased to cover five^ 
yearSv of attendance instead of fou^.^ This trend toward increasing enrpllrr 
mqnt may be countered by the increa'sing age of GIs ^ad Tjy an army com- 

posed^of volunteers rather than draftees. . > . 

^ ' ^ • . " ^'^ - • < ^ , . ,^ 

It can" be seen that the GI bill is a ma jor -program, the decline pf 



which is going to- have a profound influence on the , pibst secondary ^community . 

Fediferal Support' td jJniV/ersities and X^olleges . . ' ^ , , 

; The -National Science Foun^atiin collects data an^ fe4erai support for 
science education and resea^rch. ,NSF ^accounts fpr $3- 7 billion of aid to 
institutions; most of the^ student qid money accounted for goes to graduate 
5tudents^in research ancl prof essioaal .education: ^ There was a 7 percent 
(iecline in this aid from 1972 to 1973; tbis loss of $^08 million was the 
first,, decline* since 1970. -The expectations are that thiB will continue . • 
as a conscious federal policy 'tBrekjieinan 1975, ,p: . 31)-. 

Di^stribution of Funds ' ' . ' ' o . ' 

^ ' ^ ^ ' • ' . . V 

This federal aid is distributed to- universities, 'Vith the. predominant 

. » » . ■ " <" '■ ' 

funding »-gtven to the two coasts:' Universities as such attract student,s 
of, above avertagje' academic ability "^and , income levels . The regions re- 
chiving the most money^ are the Pacific and the middle Atlantic, each 
receiving 32 "percent of ^ the tota].. Tlie leading^states were California, 

New York, Massachusetts, and "Pennsylvania; which received 33 percent of 

»j? ' ' ' . - ^ * ' ■ ' ^ . ■ 

the funds ar/d gave 28.3 percent of>t^he nation ' s. degrees . The concentration 



of furids is even greater^on an institutional b^sis. ' Four percent of the 
institutions rec^eiyj^ fe? percent of the funds. The top 100 institutional 
recipients Jbf federal institutional funds received 65 percent of the' total 
aid and conferred 32' percent of the, total degrees. Government support 
for fellowships and tTaineeships in the sciences^ and engineerir\g declined 



by*$101 million, or 26 percen't, 



L973, 



In ^972, 211^000 full-time sttJ^nts were aided, according to the 
disti^ibution shown in Table 39. 

. ' ' . , ' ^ ' Table 39 

\ FEDERAL SUPPORT J^OR" FELLOWSHIPS AND 
ASSlSTANTSHIPS 1972-1973 • 
(Percent) 



Type of tlajor Support 

Fellowships/traiaeeships 
Research assis tantiShips 
.Teaching assistantships 
- Other types , 

Total 



Control of 
Instjtutibn 



Public 

* 177o 

28 
33 

100% 



Private 

34% 
. 19 
17 
31 

1007o* 



Rounded 



The grants are more probab.le*' in private instsitutions , while students in 



public institutions are more likely to: wprk for their aidV 



Trends in Federal Support 



^SeverljJ things are evident from 'the NSF re]>ort.,- First, 'federal 
pport for graduate students in the sciences wis reduced by $134 millioh 



s^ipport 

between .1974 and 1973, a nearly 40-perQeRt drop 



change i^ federal dire'^ct support, through fellowships and^ traineeships, 
t& indirect support, ,^through employment on research projects. Overall, . 
sijpice 197l-197£^^3rfe^number of 'federally supported full-time graduate 
students dropped by 10 percent . ^ It should be nc)ted,that graduate science 
enrol3.ments dropped by leips than 2 , percent in tiart same period. 

A continuing decline in Jthese sources of* aj.d will be m^qst felt in 
'the universities and wealthier states and by the more veil -to- do students, 
It is not clear what the overall impact undergraduate access wilL be 
if theSe monies continue to decline. /.It is clear that it will reduce 
access to graduate school ' for students- with^ limited, financial 'resources, * 
and these students, in. turn, Ttould well*^increas«s demands on^Qg's student 
aid programs. Assuming that funding is not avalla'ble from other sources,, 
this could force tihe question pf whether OE p^oirams should be used tp 



Tlj iy drop reflects 



improve access of low-lncome studentSb, to gradual 
whethei? the OE should stress the development of 
vide basic access feo college for as mariN^ people 
at this time. ; ? 



e school. The issde of^ 
educated elites' or pro- " 
as possible is unresolved. 



The Social Security Administration ^ . 

' ■ ■ ^- \ . ' 

S^ial Security provifles support fop full-time students under 22 

years of age attending college or hig^ school! A person is ela^gible i£ 

the parents are eligible for Social .Security because they a^e disabled 

.or retired, or if they are now deceased arid werfe previous3.y eHs^ble. A 
.* . ' ■ ' ^ ■ i : ■ ' ^ 

student cannot earn moi^e* than $2,100 and still receive ^bj§hefitS . 
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There were 635,225 recipients in'poaltsecondary institutions, receiving 
$8i3 million in the program in FYIQTS. Based on these figures, the annual; 
grant is estimated to be $1,290. ^ The range of grants. reported by the 
" Social Security Administration ^ is betwfeen; $59 and $109 a month. Seventy- 
five percent of the recipients attend cbllege, the rest are in prepollege 
programs. The SocialSecurity Administration estimates that 85.5 percent 
of the recipient;.s are -white and 14.5 percent are other races. 

Dist>ribution--of Funds by Income Categor;^ and Type of Institution 

An unpublished^'St:udy done by Social Security provides a national de- 
scription o£ students who were Social Security recipients in FY1973. 
Tables 40, 4^, and 42 are based on these data. Table 40 shows the per- 
centage; of studetrts receiving Social Security while attending .school, by 
. family income (excluding student bejiefits)-. Tsi?ble 41 shows the percentage 
* distribution-of recipients attending college by income ^ category and type ^ 
of institutijon. 



Table 40 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION^pF SOCIAL SECURITY 
. : B^NE^IT RECIPIENTS BY FAMILY^ INCOME , 



•k 

Income 


High 
Schoo.r' 


Vocational/ 
. Technical , 


College* 


$0-$5;999 

$6;000-$8,999 

$9,DO0j$12,499 

;$i2,5,oaf 


737o 
17 

. 7 
4 . 


65% 
'20 

■ll/.s ■ - 


497o 
20^ 
•: 17 
14 


Total'^ - . 


_1007„ 


■ yioo7„ 


• 100% 



The family income^igiiXes d5 not include, income to 
the student fr^^Spcial Securityv. ' / 



Rounded . 
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Table" 41 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 'OF SOCIAL SECURllY BENEFIT 
. REcIpIENTS attending dOLLEGE-, BY INCOME 



Income 



$0-$5,9fl9^, 

$9-,<JbO-$12,499 
$12,500+ 
Median Income 



-■^ublic^ 
Four-Ye.ar 



56% , 

13 
,15 

14 
$6,330 



Public 


.Private . 


Private- 


Two -Year 


Four-Year , 


Two-Yeaf 


74% 


48% 


Sample 


10 


12 


too small 


11 


- 21- 


to record 


6 . 


■ ' 20 




$4,550 


$7,330 





The median family income of Social Security stuii^nts is low. Lt is 
$6,130 for cQllege students,, $3,930 for high-school students, and $4,620 
for vocational-/ technical students. "Bne medians Would be increased by 
approximately $1,Q0O if th^ $100 a month allowed in studenf benefits were 
added to the income . 

■ ^ ' . ■■ . . ■ 

Tke median income of Social Security students attending two-year 
public colleges is comparable to those attending vocational/technical 
^schools. If the Social Security were* counted as family income, the ma- 
jority of Sotlal Security recipients would be eligible"'f or aid.# 

Table 42 presents the states in rank order according tp the percentage 

of the PTE -students receiving Social Security. The petcentages give a 

■ ■ X. '-^ ■ • ^ ■ ' ■ % 
•relative position, th^ ^absoltire^agnitudey is overstated because tfciere is 

' * . ' / . . ■ i 

no way to delete the Social Security recipients .attending vocational 
schools . . 



j.^ 'j. There is no ready explanatiioh/f or the -ranking of the states^ Southern 
A States tend to- be at the head of /the list, but there iS no ^cleefr otder 

after that. There is a difference of 3.6'between Maine at the head of 

' « • ' & ft " /' • * ■ * 

«• • ' • : / . . . 

' the list and Utah at the bottdm. „ 
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Table 42 

PERCENTAGE OF PTE STUDENTS RECEIVING 
SOCIAL &RCURITY BENEFITS BY STATE 



State 


Percent 


^State ^ 


Percent 


Maine . 


■ 

12.63% 


New York 


6 . 94 


Arkan^s^ . 


12;59 


Hawaii 


^.78 


.Alaska 


10^98 


Texas 


,6.53 ;- 


Mississippi 7^ 




Wisconsin 


6.45 ■ 


South Carolina 


10.41 


Iowa 


6.44 


Alabama 


^10.1^^ 


Nevada • 


6.43 


Louisiana 


10.01 


Wyoming 


6:43 


New Jersey • 


9.80 


Connecticut 


6.40 


Virginia 


9.60 


Oregon 


6.39 


North Carolina 


•9,11 


Mar^J^land 


6.32 ' 


Florida . i 


8.86 


Idaho 


5.58 


Kentucky^. 


/ 8.42 


Michigan' 


5.97 


West Virginia : 


8.38 


Delaware 


5.96 


Missouri 


8.21 


Rhode Island 


5.94 


Georgia 


8.16 


Washington 


5.81 


Montana 


8.01. 


Massachusetts 


5.47 


Pennsylvania 


<7 . 99 


Oklahoma ' --^ 


5.35 


Minnesota 


7.82 


Arizona < 


5>20 
5.16 


North Dakota 


""7.75 


California 


^J^ew Mexico 


7.73. 


Colorado 


, 5.00 


Indiana 


7.66 


New H&mpshire 


4.94 ^ 


Sduth Dakota 


.7.37 


Kansas 


4.85 


Illinois 


7 . 28 


Vermont 


4.37 


Nebraska 


7.22 


DC ' . ♦ 


• 3.88 


Ohio 


7 .02 . 


Utah 


3.46 


Tennessee 


. 7.01 







/' ' ' \ • ' ■ • 

Tbre $800 mlH^lon in- Social Security funds available for postsecondary 
education is a significant help for some low- income students attending , 
college. There is no sign of a decrease, but an increase could follow 
the broader eligibility requirements for Social Security in- general. 
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State ProRrams of Student Aid . , 

The variation among states makes it difjficiilt to summattze the student 
ai4 programs that they provide. The following narrative giVe^^jpme of the 
program highlights. All information i^p from Joe| Boyd's survey (1975). 

Distribution of Funds 

In 1974-1975', 797,000 students were aided >y state-aid programs , with, 
a payout of $457 million, for an average individual award of $572. Five 
states account for nearly 70 percent of the total award dollars, Us shown 
In Table 43. .v^ . ^ . ■ 

^ Table 43* " 



MAJOR 


STATE PROGRAMS 


OF STUDENT AID 








Millions 




' State 


Recipients 


of Dolliirs 


Percent 


New York 


269,000 


$108.5 


13.73% 


Pennsylvania 


' 107, 87X' 


75.2 


16.02 ' 


Illinois 


90,000^ 


63'.g 


13r84 


California 


4?', 320 


41.1 


8.99 . 


New Jersey 


.48»!508 - 


27.6 


6.04 


• 


562,699 


$313.6 


68.62% 




* 







These figures include comprehensive program.s only. Most states have 
categorical programs ,M^icluding medical training grants, aid for military 
dependents, veterans^ dependents of firemen and lawmen killed in action, 
aad the blind, and various' programs ±o develop specially trained manpower 
for state needs. 

■ ■ / . ■ 

• ■ ' . * 
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The results of this section are only suggestive and are not from a 
valildat^d source; however, the median family income of student ' reci^pients 
in Boyd's survey is approximately $9,000, The range is frcVi $4,300 to 
$13,400, and the mode falls in the area ofr $7,000. Aid recipients in 
state programs that are scholarship-based report a higher income 'than 
recipients in need-based programs. The modal maximum grant is $1,000, 
with a range from $185 to $3,400^ and the effective range is $200-$l,500. 

Only 12 of the states allow for-profit schools to receive grants. 

Only 13 of the programs allow part-time students to participate, 
while 11 programs ban two-year colleges. Only 10/programs allow graduate 
students to participate. A number of smaller categorical programs 
sponsored By states ate not included here, - 

Trend's in State Comprehensive Programs ' 

The comprehensive programs described in Joe Boyd's study totaled 
$341 million in 1973, even though 14 states and territories had no pro- 
gram. The availability of state grants is increasing, both in terms of 
dollars and geographic distribution. Currently , five states do not hav 
a program, and nine have a program pending. It is reasonable to assume 
^ that the availability of State Student Incentive Grants. (SSIG) is' respon- 
. sible for these states developing comprehensive student aid programs,' 

. • ■ > \ ■ 

Boyd asked ^the state, financial aid directors in 1974 about th^;im- _ 
pact of SSlG on their pifograms. Eighteen reported increases of state 
funding, nine reported none or very little im^pact, and the remainder 
reported that it helped with administtratiye problems or other • improve- 
ments in programs. Those who reported ho impact w.ere either states that 
already had majbr student; aid J)ro^rams and were overmatched,-or -receivecf 
such a small grant that it had no impact. The* latter was generally ',th^' 
case in the territories, i 



DoD provides aid to studertCs*' through two programs. First and best 

. , ■■ * • . • 

known i\ ROTC which has the following enrollment projections: ; 

\ . ' ■ ' ' ' . 

. V , ' • I ^ : 

m973 FY1974 FY1975 FY1976 FY1977 

Ik *67,87? 57,:i31 60,924 „66,546 -67,706 



There are two basie options in ROTC. The first, called the Scholar- 
ship Option, provides up t6s. f our ye-ars paid tuitiorU-^ fees , bdoks, and 
a $100 monthly stipend. Thereare 6,500 of these annually. -The graduate 
has^ a four-year active military ob4.igation at the fend. The slecond option 
pays the student $100 a month for hi^xjunior and senior years; in return 
the student wust serve. eit\jer three month^ active dtity with six years . 
active reserve, or two years active duty ^witlh.Jour'* years inactive reserve. 

■ ■■■ ^ ' " ^ ■ X , ■>■..■ ■. 

The other program legislated in 1972 is the Hfe^lth Professionals 
Scholarships. The^ gave 1,552 'scholarships to studentV^^aining in health' 
prolfessional areas. These students ^,re in the reserves durrnR, their en- 
rollment ai^d' serv^e obligatory forms of duty upon graduation. ThV-grogram 
is aut;JiQ.ri2ed to provide 5,000 of these annually through 1977. 

' ROTC is currently, conducted at 383 colleges and uhiversities' thtough-^ 
out the nation. There are both scholarship anji nonscholarship, as w^ll 
as two-^year and four-year RCrt:C prograjns. Both scholarships and subsis-"" 
tehee allowances are used/ Scholarships are awarded td students who 
erfiibit potential a'bility and interest in fields of projected service 
needs. ' , * . "* ' 

The military seYvices" als-o send full-time of ficer^fe and enlisted men 
to civili'^coll'^ges to upgrade t'h^ir skills The following en'rollees 
are projected thr9ugh 1977: 



76 




FY1973 



,582 



FY1974 




Y1975- FY1976 FY1977 



3,792 



3,775 



The servicV pays students, in a degree completion progtam' and in re- 

I ^ 

turn demands a service payback from the individual. In 1975, 4,972 
military" personnil tobk part in such ^a program. The services have just 
started a program to pay for graduate education in law. 

V 

The costs Jto the military far edftcatlDJi in civilian schools, 'in-, 
eluding pdj^^o? students and direct costs, are estimated in Table 44. 



Table. 44 



DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STUDENT AID PROGRAMS IN 1975 



Graduate education 

Other education 

Civil schogling,^ nondegtee 

ROTC ' ^ , i 

Health Professional Degree 

Other Health Professional Acquisition 

Armed. Forces Health Scholarship'Program 



$ 76,746,000 
82,494, OQO 
22,668,000' 
48,763,000 
9,642,000 
32, 03), 000 
"'29,49^00 



Total 



$301,846,000 



/ 



The pi' Bill can also be used to 



j^e expenses of anned forces 



members attendiing school on\ a volunteer of£-du^^^%4sis ^ In 1973, the 
last year for which there are complete figures, 163, 88Cr^igrvicemen were 
enrolled in precAlle^e fcourses voluntarily, and 34,464 were ^^college 
degree course^^on-their own. 

Militarjr in-service training programs have -fiot been includ-ed in tff5l 
assessment,; nor have the service schools that enroll 17, 757 lindergjradi^ate 



officer candidates. There app 
programs, not only for' the edu 
•job opportunities. -This would 
market. 

a <- . 

Institutional Aid 



ears to be rene^/ed in 
cationaL benefits but 



erest 'in military 
for the assurance .of 



be influenced by changes in the emplpymen 




- ■ \- ■ '■ ■ - ■ 

According to the tripartite application form, institutions^ i3rovided 
over $1 billion of student aid in FY1973.' These funds are used >as a, 
matching source for federal programs as well as for the institutions' own 
purpose^s , -As TabLe^'45 shows, institutional aid is- hot available on an- 
even basis to ^11 types of institutions, " , - ^ 



Table l\5 



INSTITUTIONAL AID 





Type ofr 
Institution- 

JPublic four-year 
P-ublJ-C two-year , 
Private four-year 
rivate two-year • 

Total 




Institutional 

\ AiV 

.$ .^88,8^9,^6 
49,540,728' 
496,757,240' 
11,322,675 

$1,046,490^,529 



Institutional Aid 

A^s a Percer^'t^ 



of Tota 



i/ \ 



/ 



.47.07o/" 
4.7 . 
47.0 ■ 
1.0- 



100 . 0% 



Enrollment 
A'§ a Percent 
of Total ' 

54.0% 
2P.0 
24.0 
'l.'4 



100. 07o 



These funds are most likely to be received by students in private 



foXr-year institutions,, and least likely in public two-yeair'. liiis 

// * 

HEactor will limit the participation-of public two-year institutions \vi4 
^ny program that demands matching funds. 



es gotng to 
the Office of 



Aid from 'All Sources 

Table 46 indicated the magnitude of aid from all so)^i 
each state^^^It is broken down into programs sponsored by 
Education in the f irst^ column and those from all other fedleral sources 
in the second column. These ^represent direct cash transfers for studept 
in postsecondary education. State aid and institutional £ 
columns '3 and 4, 



id ai^Je 



phown 



in 



The various program^ of aid overlap to some degree and, i[n dhe 
aggregate, influence the price that a j/otentlial student must pay to at- 
tend college,. The cumulative effects/ of these programs are most cancenr 
trated on students in the lower in</ome groups. Students in the southern 
and western states seem to benefit most from ithese programs , Finally, 
stii^ents in public college^', i^t^ad of private are more lilcely to benefit 
fr©m student aid, , ' * 

Phasing out of the GI Bill will reduce the fuuding for low-ihcome 
stu<3ents, expecially those^who a^re older and enrolled in p^art-time pro- 
grams. Social Security provides important funding for students froftn 
low-income families. If Social Security wefe treat.^d as family income,' 
thdy would be eligible for much more- aid from the OE programs than is the 
case if Social Security is treated a^ student aid. The state programs 

r-^ _ .... -- 

appear, in many cases, to overlap mos/t closely with OE programs in terms 
of target population. For the most /part, the NSF programs have a direct 

impact von' graduate students, but decreases in the funding levels' could 

• " ' I ' ^ • ' ' 

influence the demand for OE progrvarfis by graduate students, , 



. % Table Ub 

NATIONAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT AID 





t ^ * 
jT OE Aid 


Other Federal 


* 

State Aid,, 


Total 


$1,605,916,250 


S3,09l , 127,9,32 


$361, 132, 


803 


Average 


31 ,i08,5l5 


60^610,352 


6,688, 


878 




599,669 


3,862,918 




0 


Maximum 


215,88 7, 79 5 
• 


565,856,829 


122,600, 


000 




• 








Alabama 


, 23,658,557 


53, 589,966 




0 


Alanka ' . 


599,669 


6,231,860 


756, 


353 


Arlzoi^a 


11,669,662 


5 1, lot, 966 




0 


Art^'ii^^^' * 


I i', 588, 2 50 


21,608, 596 




0 


Ca 1 1 Corn la 


132, 721,936 


565,856,829 


26, 708 


236 


Colorado ' 


22,595,669 


V 50,672,552 




0 


Corvncc t Ic ut 


35,091 ,339 


33,016,686 




0 


Delaware 


2,960,656 


7,108,556 




0 


DC 


8,661,257 


26,690^2-27 






Florida 


60,288,062 


128,356,199 


713 


165 


Georgia 


23, 727, 769 


59,051,815 




0 


Hawa 1 1 


3,936,001 


16,851 ,852 




0 


Idaho 


5,659,031 


11 ,867^606 




0 


llllnolf 


78, 965,276 


163,705,798 


-51,200 


,000 


Ind lafjia 


61 ,871 , 159 


A9, 661, 655 


8,225 


,2£!l 


Iowa 1 
Kansas 


32,660,737 


31,859,936 


6,233 


, 156 


21, 111,687 


32,315,337 


-I, 165 


,992 


Kentucky 


20, 1 10,653 


32, 76^,6.6 5 




0 


Loulnlai^ 


V 22,83 3,986 


66,656, 521 




0 


Maine 


' • 8^96 5,862 


.lO,?f68,V8l 


150 


,000 


Maryland 


26,691,652 


51 ,260,768 


10,3'43 


, 750 


Ma9«Actiusettf 


69, 762,619 


72,506,686 


7,968 


, 750 


Mlehlgrfn 


68, 768,000 


117,260,239 


13,555 


,608 


Minnesota 


60,826,218 


53,056,777 


6,6 56 


,176 


Miss Isslppl 


19, 192,936 


27, 78U 135 




0 


Mlssour 1 


28, 122, 796 


65,571,996 




0 


Montana 


7, 873, 979 


11,318,317 




0 


Nebraska 


16^932, 732 


22,665,601 




0 


Nevadj 


1 , 769,06 5 


' 7, 759, 769 






New Hampshire 


6,081 , 193'' 


8,832,306 






New Jersey 


56,319,697 


71,090,661 




0 


New Mexico 


7,36j,658 


20,096, 197^ 




0 


New York 


215,88 7, 795 


198., 160,1)62' 


122,600 


,000 


llorth Carolina 


29,637,102 


86,8 70,156 




0 



Intititut lona I 
Ald§ 

$1,065,656,633 
20,503,028 
693,303 
96,313,252 



Total Aid 

$6,083,829,618 
119,290,773 
6,278,965 
816,053,663 



Total 
Aid/ 



Total 
Aid/ 
^rof < 
'Need** 



OP., SlEate, 
and Institu- 
tional Aid/ 
Oroii Neod^^ 



I, III 
793 
1,378 



1 1,628,305 
693,303 
• 19,657,702 
: 5,007^,229 
88, 766,662 
27, 198,698 
19,286,237 
3,286,268 
13,359,106 » 
33, 776,6^2 
16,003,069 
2,86 5, 2 74 
3,9Ql,683 
63,235, 167 
36 , 7 70»,967 . 
20,9l5t"9 
16,986,07^ 
16,826, 515 
11,610,006 
6, 516,395 
16,693, 199 
58,605,226 
38,076,666 
21,673,317 
10,060,261 j 
25,282,283 / 
6,601 ,960 j 
8^ 125,063/ 
2,577,260\ 
8,630,696^ 
17,06 771'?^ 
6,, 035, 663 
96»il3,252 
23,696,583 




88,676,806 
6,2 78,96 5 
82,209, 128 
38,006,077 
816,053,663 
log, 666, 699 
^7, 3^6, 062 
13,^35,678 
68,690,590 ' 
20a,«l3l,89S 
96,782,633 
23,653, 127 
2l,/»28, 120 
33 7;0M,219 
136, 528,862 
89,669,823 
71 , 55-7,092 
69,683,613 
80,898,513 
26,680,618 
102, 589, 169 
188,603,079 
21.7,658,093 
120,210,686 
57,036,330 
118,9 77,071 
23,596,236 • 
65, 523, I9fj 
12,086,056 
23, 566,^1-93 
161^657, 267 
31,675,298 
632, 761 ,089 
138,001 ,861 



1,092 
1,073 
1 ,368 

900 
1,285 
1,281 
1,06 5 

836 
1,378 
1,292 
1,030 

981 

881 
1,277 
1 ,06 7 
1,186 

939 

952 

826 
1,019 
1,160 
^* 965 

963 
I ,094 
^ 970, 
1 ,029 
1,077 

979 
1,357 

969 
1,063 
1,016 
1,213 
1,150 



0.868 5 
a.6 799 
1.2867 



1.0931 

0.5617 

1.2867 

1.0232 

1.0636 

0.9093 

0.7981 

0.8925 

0.5716 

1.0608 

0,9775 

1.2^71 

0. 7998 . 

0.8621 

0.8905 

0.9281 

0.9810 

1.26 76 

0.9690 

0.6036 

0.9983 

0.5051 

0.7966 

0.9152 

1.1612 

0.8696 

0.8933 

0.8161 

1.0517 

0.5022 

0. 7 569 

0.9933 

0 , 76 76 

0.9687 



, 0.6272 
' 0.1831 
0.7990 



0.6325 

0. 1831 

0.6869 

0.6668 

0.3262 

6,450 7 \ 

0.69)56 

0. It 168 

0.2569 

0.3831 

0.3811 

0.3528 

0.3569 

0.6966 

0.5666 

0.5983 

0.5380 

0.6 718 

0.6017 

0.33 57 

0.6995 

b.3l09 

0.3666 

0.511L 

0.5956 

0.3816 

0.6668 

0.6123 

0.3765 

0.3138 

0.3765 

0.3591 

0.5136 

0.3729 

7 . 



TablQ ^6 (Concluded) 



Stiite 



North Dflkoty 
OHo 

0k4«haln«- 

OitS^^on 

Penniiylvanla 

Rhode Iiland 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

TennotHee 

Texat 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WlDihlngton 

Weit Vlrglnt/l 

Wltconiln 

UyomlnK * 



OB Aid 



Other FedornI S^ote Aid 




10,035,099 
113,727,002 

<i9,B05, 76^6 
. I09,0<i6,706 
15,<i<il,686 
<iO, 709,276 
8,569,9<i2 
53, 750,93<i 
200,530,129 
28,035,185 
3,862,918 
52,^^68.^25 
• 80,030,265 
19,5<i5',079 
61,330,899 
5,3,6j^,3^75 



$16,000,000' 
0 

1, 295,2 7<i 
58,532,0A9 
539,^00 
150,000 
0 

1,170, 771 
3,000,000 
0 

^2,38a,3<i3 
0 

6SA,200 
^25,000 
; 4,921,523 

-P 



Institutional 
A|.d§ 

$ ' 2,88<i,36^ 
47,65<i,862 
18,507, 7^-9 
13,895,611 
<i2,323^,652 
12,83<i,509 
8,3^1,728 
<i,291,<i2| 
17^312.800 
5<i, 767,829 
6,219,520 
5,990,96 7 
V 13,527,572 
17,683,llp ^ 

7,685,433 
18*490,1)99 
A, 692, 199 



27, 
237, 

83: 

SI, 
326; 
41 
59 
23 
97 
328 
.44 
17 
121 
124 
41 
127 
12 



,034,425 
,,32T,361 
,800,418 
,306,399 
,692.387 
,284,498 
,898,383 
,^01,576 
,218,859 
,363,425 
,665, 705 
,016,399" 
,.916,652 
,787,782 
,902,920 
276,^39 
534,^52 



Total 
. Ald/^ 
FTE 



tt 



9-1,212 
930 
983 
1,264 
1,219 
l,3?l 
*983 
1,047 
925 
1,047 
793 
' 88 7 

ly238 

1,145 
?32 
1,009 
1,310 



Total OC, State, 

Aid/ and Inftltu- 

Orois tlonal Aid/ 

Need** Gro»ioNt>od55 



1.2 706' 
0.7929' 
.8262 
.9334 
, 7749 
, 7598 
.8381 
.8639 
.8460 
1.0404 
0.5917 
0.4799 
IU566 
1.02 76 
1.0754 
0.7585 
;ijl.95l6 



0.7990..— 

0.4129 J, " 

0.3397 

0,3616 

0.5163 

0.4 756,; 

0.2685 

0.5488 

0.3783 

0.4p50 

0.2203 

0.3709 

0.6588 ' 

0.3686 

0.5738 

0.3930 

0.5518 ' 



SEOG, CWS, NDSL, And GSL dollars obi Igated* KY1972 and allocated FY1973 (Fgctbook) . Dollar* to gcadUate studenti, 
student!) attending proprietary ichoolt, flnd'^dollari loaned by colleges acting as Icndcrtt Were subttoctcd ^vom the 
Factbook'a GSL dflto., 

+ 

Social Security and veteran benefits to college studentq (U.S. Dept. HEW, Social Security Administration, Office 
Research and Statistics FY1973 and Veteran benefits, 1973, Monthly awards wore multiplied by 9.5 to produce the 
yearly amount given. ' 



State aid 1972-1973 ("Undergraduate Comprehensive State Scholarship Grant Programs" by Joseph TJoyd) . 



r l^^ ^l te ^gpe , 



5§ 



Instltutlonnl aid FY1973 (Trlpl^|£lte- tape, FY1973). 

The sum of OE aid, other federal, state, and Institutional aid FY1973. 

Total aid divided by full-time equivalent (FTE) undergraduate degree credit students FY1973 [FTE la f romjfJTl^her 
Education General Information Surveys (HEGtS) TRNST73B]. 

^TartN|l al^, Column 5, as a -percent oE gross need/' For dependent students, gross need equals direct educational co^^t;sj 
X^ultlon and foes pluH books and supplies) plus medls and housing minus parental Contribution and self-support. ?< 
Independent stvidentfl, groes need equals direct edjucatlonal costs and maintenance budget minus annual Income. 

Since social security and veteran benefits may bo regarded as entitlements, they are not Included as aid h« 
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Suninary and Conclusions ^ , » 

• „The non-^OE student aid programs p,rovided $5, 7 billion of ^ 

studfent aid in FY1973. . . 

1 ^ . ^ 

Veterans . • 

• In FY1973 the Veterans Administration provided $3,2 billion 
of student aid to nearly 1,5 million students. 

• GIs differ from other undergraduates in a number of ways: 

average age for a veteran attending college was 
itji FY1973; thus he is older than the average \ 
ergraduate. * 

- The family income of veterans is lower than that of 
— ■ — - college students in general, 

- Veterans are from more disadvantaged backgrounds . 
than other students. 

- Veterans are more likely to be minority, 

• Of the veterans, 10 percent participate in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan program, while fewer participate in other aid 
programs . 

• Of the veteran trainees in"liigher education, 81 percent are 
in public colleges, compared to 74 percent of all FTE under- 
graduates. 

• , Of the total ?Gt enrollment, 36 percent are ip community 
colleges, while only 20% pf the FTE undergraduates are 
enrolled there. 

. • Any significant decline in the. number of veterans jwill have 
the most impact on western states, large public* colleges^ 
and cotnmunity colleges. 





9 ! 



Federal' Support: to Unj,yefsi.t:iiss and Gollegies 

> Th^^ NSF 'accounted^ for $3.7 billion o*f aid to institutions 
*:,^irt FY1973; most of this money went to graduate students in 
Y research and professional education. 

• Of the institutions, 4 percent receive 67 percent of the 
funds. , ^ 

• The federal aid is distributed mainly: to universities in 
the Pacific and the middle Atlantic regions. 

• Private colleges receiyed, on the average, jailer grants 
than public. ^ o 

• Federal support fbr g^adu^te students in the sciences declined 
$134 million between 1971 and 1973, n^^rly a 40-percent reduc^ 
tion. 

• Since 1971-1972, there has been a 10-percent overjE^ll decrease 
in the number of federatlly supported full-time graduate 
students. ^ 

• Continuing -decreases will affect thejjjj^lverslties in the 
wealthier states and the more w^lj[^6^do students most 
directly. 



Social Security 

« • 

• Cjyer 606,000 /^tudent^ in postsecondary institutions received 
$823 millip/ih So^al Security benefits during FY1973. 

• For FY19//3, t*he/median income of Social .Security recipients 

attehdi^ng cp Ixege ist^ „ 
/■'/■' * * * 1 • 

- $3^550 for public two-year institutions 

$6, 33p^for public four-year institutions^ « 

$7/3^0 for ptivate-^our-year institutions. 

Tfi^ medians wotild be j^ncreased by approximate^^ $l,000\if ^ 

\e $100 -^^^ month allowed in student benefits <Were included. 

* " ■ / . ■ 

le percentage of FTE students receiving Social Security 

benefits varied betweeij states. Less than 5 jpercent pE |:he- 

FTE students in Mew Hampshire, Kansag, Vermont, D.e.", and" 

Utah 'T^eceived Social Security benefits, compared to ovi^r 

12 percent in ^alne and Arljansas/ 
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State Programs of S tudent Aid ; 

I" . ' 

• In 1974-1975 nearly 800,D00 students weref aided with $457 
million from state comprehensive programs; - v 

• The average individual grant was $572. 

• Five states; Iley York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, 
New Jersey; account for nearly 70 percent of the, total award 
dollars . 

• The availability of state grants is increasing in both dollars 
and geographic location- ^ 



Department of Defense 

• Th6 DoD student aid programs cost the militarfy an estimated 
' $301,846,000 in 1975; including pay to students and direct 

costs ; I 

• ROTC projected enrollment is 66,546 in 1976 aHid 67, 706 in l 

• 5,000 health professional scholarships are authorized annually 
through 1977, and over 3;000 full-time officers and enlisted 
men are expected to enroll in civilian colleges each year in 

V FY1975, FY1976, and FY1977. 



Institutional Aid ' , ^ 

• Over $1 bi41i(.on dollars were provided in instittltioxi^l aid 
during FY1973. ' 

• These funds were most likely to be received by students in 
private four-year institutions and le^st likely in public 
two-year. ^ > 



\ 
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V ACHIEVING NATIONAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE OBJECl?I\fES 



' As mentioned throughout this report, the primary purpose or objective 
of the Office of Education's higher ^education assistance .programs, is to 
remove the financial barrier s that might otherwise keep qualified indi- 
viduals from receiving some form of postsecondary education. It is un- 

• ' >• , 

clear from the current debate o^^-^^^udervt aid what" this goal means exactly; 
differfent constituencies h^ve implicitly defined the goal in different 
ways. Therefore, it is dif f IcijlIShio assess t;:he degree, to which, tbis 
general objective is being achievQ<J by the present student aid/ progr^aitis. 
Even more difficult is the formulatioji'of alternative student aid pack- 
ages to. increase 'the achievement ox the goal, "remove the financial bar- 1 
riers." Beforq attempting to^ormulate alternative student aid packages, 
several' alternative stat^ifient^s of goals should be examined. 




The federal g0vernmdnt has thlree broad levels of control over the 
dis^tribution o^^tudent aid: . ' ' 




• x"fhe total number of dollars appropriated^ W 

• -'The proportion of 'the Irotal aid split be t\^;e0n aTterri^itiv^ 

program^ . . 

^ THe rules a(nd regulations governing each ""individual program.- 



Beyond these parameters, the actual distribution of federal student 
aid dollars depends upon the decisions made by administf a^or^ at thoulsanc 
of colleges and univer.sities and by millions of students and^potential 



students. The basic problem confronting the fedejral government is to 
manipulate the distribution of student aid across categories of institu- 
tions and students irt ways that will achieve a d*esired objective. 
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The earlier chapters of this report(havjB described in detail the 
current distributions of'^.federal student aid programs. In this chapter, 
these distributions will be , examined with respect. to alternative national' 
objectives, and ef f icient/packa^s of aid will be formulated. The effi- 
cient student aid packages are derived so that each package represents ^ 
the minimum level cff federal dollars needed to meet a specific objec- 
tive; given the estimated response student aid officers and students. 
Each package is described in tei;',ms of the decision parameters outlined 
above: total d^)lfars, pro^r^ mix, and individual progjcam regulations, 
As noted in earlie»r cb^'ters ^ alternative $purces of data ubed for fhe 
income xiistri^bi^jt^iron of studetfts and •aid recipients , ^ alternative procedures 
for ^njcjjtnrt!^^ students, and^the disaggregatiJk of the analjsis 

state will lead to^ different need and expected aid distributions^^ 
this chapter, the distribution of dependent students by parental income 
categories as reported in the Tripart^e Student * Aid Applica ttojis is^ 
used, independent students are excluded, and national aggrd^gate data I 
are. used. Alternative parental income distributions qpuld be used and 
independent students could Ibe included in a vatiety o,j ways. The basic 
approach would remain the iame. 



Specification of Student Aid Objective^: Calcula'ting 
Financial Need and Preference Weighting ' , 

Quantifiable objectives are useful criteria for assessment in eval- 
uating alternative packages «pf student aid programs. Since financial 
need is a nebulous concept subject to a variety of interpretatiotjs , it 
is .helpful to separate the specif ications . of possible objectives into 
two components: 

. , ■ \ V 

• • The procedure for calculating financial need. 

u ' ' '^'^ 

• The preference wei^fiting giveno to students with different 

characteristics . 
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In. previous chapters, gross financial -nee^ (fo^ dependent students) 

•» ' .. " ' I ' ■ ' ^ " 

has been defined as the total cost, of attendance Tninu3 tfee expec^.ted pa-^ 

rental contribution and che student's own ^contributi0i:|. This definition 

is certainly the basic, accepted approaen t0 calculatrng financial need/ 

How§ver, for purp^Dses of federal policy, other Ndeftnitiohs^ may .be more 

appropriate. For iiistance, financial need may be defined to equal: 



• The total cpst of attendance minus tuitiob, expected parental 
^ contribution, u and the student's own contribution. The argu- 
ment for this definition might be that^ tuition expenses 
should be covered from institutional and 9'tate resources and 

not by the federal government, ^ 

■. . , . ^ . . ^ 

• The total cost of attendance A with tuition set at the level 
of , th^ average public four-year institution in the nati; 

i regardlesjs of the type^fof institution ei%;ten&6d, mtnua^x- 
pected parental contjribdtion and the student's owrTcontribu— 
tion. this definition of financial need may be^avored by 
groups concerned about public subsidization of private 
tuitibn, * . ' ^ 

• The total Cost of attendance minus expected parental contribu- 
tion, the student's own contribution, and the expected 
amounts of institutional and state aid available. The ra- 
tionale for this definition's that the federal government 
should attempt to make financial assistance available that 
will supplement other sources of aid In a w^ay that leads^Jtp 
a^chievement of natiotjal objectives. • . . 




These alternatives illustrate some of the variations that are con- 
sistent with dif f erent^deas about the federal government's role in-pro- ; 
"yiding aid to students. In additioji, all of these definitions can be 
va^ried through the specification of a ]f>art^cular expected family contri- 
bution schedule, find the federal government may choose to intlud^ such 

schedule in the ritles and regul^ions for e^ch aid program. Table 47 
shows th^ distribution of current OE funds along ^ith distributions of , 
financial need for each of these alternative definitions. V " ^ 

The second component of student aird objectives ^^p^ecif ieS'^pref etence 
weightings for different types of students. Since federal aid will most 
likely be insufficient to meet the needs (however defined) of all students 
(and po^tential students), either all students will have to receive som^ 

■ r. _ . 87 - 
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Table 4^ , \ > ^ 

DISTRIgUTIONS OF CURRENT OPFIC^ Of EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND ALTERNATIVE DEFINITIONS OF FINANCIAL NEED 
(Percentages) 
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Curretit 
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Type of 
Institution 


Family 
Income 


OE 

Pr£>grams 


Gross 
Need 


Less 
Tuition^ 


Insti- 
tution 


tional and 
State Aid 


Public four-year 


$0-$6^000 


26.87o 


15.1% 


22.2% 


21.1% 


« 12! 7% 




$6,000-$9,000 


11 . 7 


13.9 


19. '8 


19.5 


i4.2 




$9,OpO^$12,000 


7.7 


13.4 


18.4 


18.7 • 


• 15.4 




$12,000+ ' 


•9.0. 
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0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Public two-year 


$O-$6,0OO 


8.9 


4.9 


7.1 


^6.8. 


5.0 




$6,CK)0-$9,000 


" 4.5. 


4.4 


6.1 , 


V6.1 


' 5.0 




$9,000-$12,00O 




3.2 


'4.3 


" 4.5 ' 


„ 3.9 




$12,000-t 


2.4 


O.Q 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0^ 


Private four-year 


$0-$6,000 


10/6 


10.2 


7.2 ' 
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• 7.5.. 




$^,'ooo^$V,6oo 




1,0.4 


6.8 


7.0^ 


9^6 


\ * . ■ 


$9,000-$^S000 




11.3 


. •€.8 




12f.8 




^12,000+ 


' 7.5 


11.2 
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. 0.0 


12.0 


Private two-year 


$0-$6,000 
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0 0.6 




$6,OO0-$9,000 
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$9,ooo-$iz;ooo 
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0. 5 
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U. 0 

ft • 




$12^000+ 


0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1- 


All institutions 


$0-$6,000 


41.7 - 


30.9 


37.0 


V 35.7 


25. 




$6,0O0-$9,000 


23.5, 


29.3 


33,2 - 


33.n 


.29.4 ' 




$9,000-$12,po6 


15.6*^, , 


28.4 


- .29.9 
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11.3 
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. ^ ^ f ' ■ ■ . ■' 

equal prdportion of their heed, or pt'ef eretices ^itl'have tfo/ be .given to 

■ . ; - ■ C . ■ , .• ' 

certain types of students. The most likely chai^acteristic upon which . 

. . \ . • t . 

pr6?ferences are tnade is family inciome. It is difficult to' imagine that 

the federal go^J^ernment w^ld propose student aid programs tj^^t gave pref- 
erence to male students over female students or* to white stydents. over 
black students. On the other hand, it" is conceivable^ that '-pref erence might^ 
be given to poor students over those from ftighenr- income families. The 
federal government may be more concerned with providing financial assis- 
tance to the lowesX-income student than to r^iWdie- and high-ihcom^ istudents 

By formulating national* student aid ftbjectives^ in terms of^these 
♦■• . ••■.-'} 

two components, financial need and income preference weightings; one can^ 

quantify a variety of goals that would be consistent wJ,tH several diveirse 

viewpoints about the role of the federal government^,Xn|vproviding student 

aid. In addition, current.progr^ps can be examined with respect to these 

explicit objectives and altef'native aid packagefe-can b^ f oirmiilated , that 

will achieve the goals with the least amount of feddral resources. 

^ ' o * - . . „^ . 

Alternative Distributions of Need and^ the Distribution 

□ — — -< , — , ■ . 

of Current Office of Education J^rogirams 

^ ' ' ' - ' : V . ' / , 

An examination of current program distrrbutlorts with re^p^ct .t\ 
the different definitions of ^financial need provides a base for the 
formulation of alternative programs, \able 47 compares the 9urrent 
distribution of OE programs (S^QG^^ CWS, NDSL, GS.L, and* BEOfe) across 
institutional and parental income categories With the distribution 

Lnancial need under aJLternative definitions. The ' aggregate distribu- 
[or all institutions ify family income c'^tegoties show that the 
current OE programs distribute proportioijally more funds, relative to 
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any of the need definitions, to th-e/lowest ($Q-$6 ,Q00) income .students 
\ and .th^ highest ($12,000+) income 'sludents, while the middle ($6,000- 
$12,000) income students receive less aid relative to financial needr 
Sirtce these need definitions may inappropriate, this result^ does not 
mean that the cuj^ent programs are undesi|:able. Table 47 does imply that 
if one of the specifie4 financial need definitions is appropriate for 
def.lniitg future student aid objectives, and all students ePte to be givqn 
^cjual 'pre^^erence, therl the current package of OE programs may not be an 
efficient nt^^ns of accomplishing these national objectives. 

' ^- ' A-^ > ' ^: . . . ^^'^ 

If the d^inition of financial^ need (less tuitiqn) is uaed and if ] 
the following 'preference for low-income groups .is ivolpeBed: 

. / Paredt^l Income- preference' - 

Hp — ■■ ■ > ^ r 

' . ^ $0-6,0'pd 10076 of need is to be met • ; , 

$6,X)00-$i9,00b 707c Of need is to be met^ ; 

" . $9, 000-^(^2, OOP 507o of need^is to be met * 

$l2,000tA . No ^preierence , 



then the' current '^et' of programs matches the object-iAje more close,ly for 
the ^O-$i2,OO0 income*' cdtagories.' Only th^^ highest income category re- 

A a" / ' . ' , 

ce.ives an ambunt of aid inconsistent with the above objective. 

Before developing a methodology f^or constructing alternative 'pack- 
ages of student aid programs' to achie^ye s'pecif^ied yobjectives*, the dis- ^ 
tributions of. inji^vidual aih i)rograms should be ^amined ;brief ly . ' The 
five OE prograrfis are illusttrated in Tabl^e 48. Sinc^^these distributions 
are quite different from one another, it may be posdfiiSle to achieve cer- 
tain objectives by Syimply r eT^^ajll oca ting funds^among tt^^ existing <^f>rogramp 
rather than designing new pr6'grart(s, , ^ U . ' . - v 
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The Analytical Model ' / . / ^ r 

• Financial aid .packages develot)ed xn thi'sichapter are.constsructed as 

efficient combinations of OE student aid ptograms. A Student aid pack-^ 

, ' ' • / . ♦ • . ^ ' . ' f " ' * ' 

,agg*^ defined as **ef]Eiclent" wh^n the particular objective is achieved 
with tlje least amourit of total aid. Thfe least-cos^ approach is necessary 
since the federal goyernment does not have complete controt^over the k 
distribut^ion of student aid. " ^As, mentioned before the dec is ioi^s/^and'' ac- 
tions of marty^organizajzions^and ind.lvijdu^ls st^"pr\g:ly inlElUenC^fijytVte actual 
ai"d distribution. "From the federal-" government J s perspective, It is ad- 
vahtagdou^ to minimize- factors -that tend to 4is tribute- more aid -to some 
$ectQrs than ,1s necessary to meet national' obje^ive'S. ' ^ 

To determine the least-cost package of aid it-is appTTopriate feo 
structure the computational model as a linear programming (LP) problem. 
The objective is to minimize the sum of ^he. dollars 'app^^riated to esich 
of the individual ^tUjdent aid programs.- The constraints^^re structured ^ 

to ensure that ^ specified measure of financial need is met for each of 

> ^ ■ • ^■ ■ , - . 

the 16 in^titutidnal and^family incopie categories. The LP model is 

fojrmally described in Table 4-9. The^iP variables (the X's) represent 

tHe dollars of aid that should be .appropriated to each -program in the 

' package .to efficiently ^ccomptlish a specified objective. ' ' ' , . 

^ The fcasic structure of the jnpdel shown in Table 49 can be usedjtp 
calcillat^ the degree to ^hicl^any particular package of aid. migh.t«Tneet 

^the level^ of peeci across the\16 ins titutional/|.ncome "Sectors. Xhese 
calculations can be done f air ly v easilty by^hand without a* linear prq^ram-' 

.in^fc computer program. .All the a^.'s»&howh in Table 49 are given in 

Table 48. For exan^ple, a^^ = Q. 238,, a^\^ .=^ 0.347,. rfnd a.' ^ = 0.003. With 

, ' " ' . 11 ^ ' »> 12 " ♦ " . .161 

these coefficient^ (the a*^. 's) *and specified levels of aid In each of -the 
programs (the" X s) , it Is* simply a matter pf multiplication ^to calculate 

the expected' amount of aid distributed to each sector, which/ can thian be 

\" ' * • ■ •s'-w ' ' ' " ^ .... ■ • 

comi^ared to the levels of need. ^For example, a package of $100 million 



Table 49 •» ^ 



* THE LIN^AR^OGRAmilNG MODEL 

■ •'■■V' 



Minimise: • . X; + X^.+ X, + X / + X^ 
.; . . ... 1 Z 3„ . ' 4 .5* 



Subject to: a^^X^ + ^j/V + ^^lsS ^ ^4^ ^ ^25^ ^^ 



where-/ - 



./.:■ 



X- =''BE0G dollars Y financial need - Public four-year 
, 0 ' ^ %.$0-$6,000 family income 

X = SEOG dollars Y '= Financial need - Public four-year- 



2 : 



$6,£IOO-$9,000 family income 



X = CWS dollars ' * 

X, = NDSL dollars * ' " * - 

4 ' • , . 

X ^ GSIf dollars Y = Financial need Private two-year 
'16 



$12,000+ iEamily income 



a = .Proportion of BEOG dollars going to public £our-year^ 
$0-$6, 000 family income students ^ 

a Proportion' of SEOG dollars going to public' four-year,. 
$0-$6,000 famify income\ students 



Proportion of GSL dollars ^cring' to private two-year, 
$12,000+ family income stud'^nts. 
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in each of the five aid programs would result in $119',6 million of aid 

" i- o > " . ' 

being, distributed to students with .parental incomes less than $6,000 
attending public' four-year institutions (0.238 X 100 + 0.347 X 100 

.275 X 100 -f 0.185 X 100 + 0.151 X 100 ^ 119.6). This procedure can be 
dbiie over and over again with different amounts of aid in each progifam 
until a de$ired leverl of need is met in each of the institutional/income 
sectors. However, it would be difficult if not impossible to determine 
by hand if the specified package of aid is efficiently meeting the der 
sired level of need.; That is, another ^p^ackage of federal programs may 
meet the same levels of need but with a smaller total amount of aid. 
LinearL programming techniques have been used to provide the capability 
of detW efficient, or least-cost, package of aid. 

AsVoutlined below, the solution to the LP model yieilds several . 

types of information useful for policy analyses: * 

* * « • *■ 

• The minimum total federal cost required to accomplish a partic- 
ular objective. This minirauj^i cost is simply the solution 
value to, the LP problem.-n " 

• The distribution of the total federal dollars across the five 
programs. The levels of the five activities (the Xs) indicate 
thei.iiumber of dollars that, should be appropriated to each 
proglam in order to accomplish the specified objective at a 
miniir^m cost. -This information indicates how the aid should 
be packaged at the federal level. ' 

• The slack, in the distribution process. Given the preferences 
of^students and institutional aid officers for different types 

''of aid and the competitiveness of institutions for student aid „ 
funds, it is likely that more money than needed will be chan^ 
neled Ao some institutional and income categories, before other 
sectors can rgce^-ve suf ficient fund^ to meet ' flteir student 

" aid need sr?^if. though current pro^la^^ms might be modified to be 
more consistent with the desired obj^ectives, the^^ changes are 
likely to be relatively small in the short run. . Therefore, 
the past distribution patterns of student aid will exert a 
strong influence- on future distributions and substantial 
amounts of •'slack*' are likely to result. The slack can be 
calculated directly as the difference between the LP solu- 
^ tion value (the minimum total federal cxjst) and the total 

amount of financial need as specified by the objective. . 

• »• 
94 . = ' 
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• The* identif icatipon of inatifeutipnal/family tncome categories 
, for which it is most difficult to meet financial needs,. The 
'shadow prices (calculatetj^f rbtn the LP solution) indicate the 
J, number of total federal dollars that eould be saved if the 

need in the sector least likely to receive aid were reduced » 
by $1, M these shadow prices are of significant magnitude, ^ 
further study should be undertaken to determine ^hdw the prd- 
gram(s) should^ be altered to shift Che distribution appro- 
priately. , 

\ •■ / ' ^ " ' ' . k 

\ Significant changes in the funding level ,of any of the atudojit aid 

progira^ would obviously result in a different distribution of aid across 

institutiWial and parental income categories. Also, enrollment, would prob.i^ 

ahl-Y be induced by significant increases in the level of funding* An 

iterative procedure to incorporate these behavioral changes into the analyt^ 

ical model has been formulated^ The procedure is to determine ^the opti'mal 

level and distribution ^f the student aid programs assuming the current 
pragram distributions; then to^ simulate the distribution for each program 
with the new level of funding; finally to repeat the first step, using the 
new distribution percentages. The model develqped for simulatiijg the dis- 
tribution of student aid programs ^<^ross states, institutional categories, 
an<ji parental income categories is d^escXibed and 'illustrated in an accompatiy- 
ing research memorandum. The iterative procedure will approximate the 
induced enrollment effects and the changes in each program s distribution 
resulting from certain program specifications (maximum grant sizes es- 
^pecially) as well ais the level of funding. 

Algo with the analytical model described in, this chapter, it is pos- 
sible to calculate the. degree to which specified objectives ;can be met 
^ith the current Ifevel and mix of student aid programs. Two alternative 
ways of examining current programs are^: 

To calculate the percentage of financial need met with ^\ . 

the current program and the current level of funding. 

. ' r ■ \\. 

• To calculate the percentage of financial need met with , > \ 

the optimal program mix and the current level, of funding. 




are 



Alternative Packages ^of Federal Student Aid 

V 

.1, ■ 

The purpose of the analytical model is^'to calculate " 

packages of federal student aid program^. In this section 

packages of federal aid ate formula'ted for alternative obj 

50 shows several alternative packages* and their chara<Cteri 

■ • • . • . ;■ ... 

distribution slack is given in the seve^nth column. On the right 

the 96nstraining sectors, including t^ipe of institution, parental income, i^' 

and shadov? prices that indicate the federal dollars that c,puld be savjed 

if the need in the sector least likely to receive aid were reduced by $1. 

To place these alternative packages in perspective, ;the ^1973-1974^ ^p/ickage 

with its distribution across the five program^ is given at tlv6 ^top of the 

table. ' Carrehtly,, approximately 44 percent of the aid i* distribikted as 

grants (BEOG and SEOG) , 38 pifercent as loans (NDSL and GSL) , and thte re-\^ 

mainder,^^ 18 percent as workstudy aid (CWS). . - 
, • * - i) 

\ -The first part of this analysis attempts to construct efficient 

federal aid packages simply by changing the mix of current programs/^ 

Yox short-run policy formulation, this approach may be, the most. realistic 

and useful at the present time, A secpnd part of the analysis examines 

modifications of current programs as well as alternative mixes of these 

moalfied programs. 

As shown in Table 50, Objective A, specified as meeting 100 percent , 
of the financial need (defined as total cost of attendance minus expected 
parental contribution ar^,d student's own support) for students with pa- 
rental incomes of $0-$6,000, 80 percent fpr students wi th>i,arental in- 
comes of $6,000-$9,000, 40 percent for $9,G00-$12,000, and 0 percpnt for_.___ 
$12,000+, is met at a minimum amount of aid by a package fairly similar to 
the current mix of federal aid. This, objective has a high degree of 
preference for low-ineome students. Several aspects of the efficient 
package of aid for this objective should be rioted, . First, it costs a 
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lot of money to achieve' the objective ($5,228 million). Second ^' jt^ 
package. of aid contains 55 percent grants and 45 percent loans. Given 
the pr.eference for low-income students, this mixture of' grants and loans 
is . appropriate. Since CWS has a distribution fairly similar ta^NDSL, it 
might be argued that the* 45, percent' ought to be split between NDSL and 
CWS. Third, $1,376 million of aid over and abpv^ the total- amount of 
need was distributed. This amount of aid went to institutional/income 
categories at levels we fl above' their f inam:ial/heed. * The most difficult 
categories of students to reach with sufficL^t aid to meet the objectives 
were the public four-year, $9,000-$12,00Q/students; the public two-year 
$6,000-$9,000 students; and the privat^ four-year, $6,000-$9,000 students. 

By examining the different objectives in Table 50 and the resulting 
efficient packages of federal prfl^rams, it is possible to roughly deter- 

mine* an objective that is more/consistent with the current^ mixi.of OE 

, « <i> ' ' 

stjudent aid programs,. The !^w-incomeronly objective^ which gives pref- 
erenpe solely to studentsjwiph parental incomes of less thqn $6,000 
(Objective B) , can be mQ6t efficiently met with an all-grant package. 
At the other extreme, /he gross-need objeQtive, which gives equal ptef-,, 
erencj^ to all students (Ob^jective D) , can be most efficiently met with , 
94 .percent loans arycl 6 percent. Basic Grants. The current program distri- . 
bution falls somewhere between these two. extiremes Gross-need (100 per- 
cent, 80 percent/ 40 percent, and 0 percent), Objective A, comes fairly 
cldse to produCyin^ an efficient package similar to the current mix of 
programs. CWS/^ comes into the package when preferetice is gjLven ^t>/^tudents 
with parental/ indomes under $9,000, , • . 

'Ry reai/ranging the mix of current student ^aid programs, a wide 
variety of /objectiv^ can be achieved. However, as fndicated in Table 
50^ con-sidirable slack 6r excess aid may be required. This result s«g- 
gfests that/ current progi^ams should be'redesigned or modified to mare 
closely m^tch the desired ojsfjectives. This procedure is^ illustrated by 
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Objectives D and E in Table 50. Both these objectives^re identical; 
the- only difference is that the current SEOG program was considered Hbr 
Objective D, while a modified SEOiG program was used in Objective E. This 
modification was to extend the student eligibility to include students 
with parental incomes 'of $9,000 to $12,000. The result was that with 
the modified SEOG programs the same objecti"v:^^ca^n be achieved for about 
$1 billion less "than- with the current SEOG pr©grain. The new distribution 
bf'^ the modified SEOG programs across itistitutional and income^categories 
was estimated by a student aid simulation model described in the accoiir^ 
panying research memorandum. " ^ 

Summary and Conclusions 

A useful method of formulating national objectives for student aid ^ 
is in terms of two components: 

The definition of financial need. 

• The preference weightings given to students with different 
characteristics (levels of parental income were used in this 
chapter) . 

With this approach a variety of objectives can be quantified that 
are consistent with several diverse viewpoints about the role of the 
federal government in providing student aid\ 

. ■ i 

The analytical model developed in this chapter yields the following 

information: * . 

^ ' ■ . •\ ' 

• The minimum total federal cost required t;o dccomplish' a 
particular objective. 

• The distr^ibutlon of the total federal dollars across thfe 
five programs. ' ' 

• The lack or excess amount of aid in the di^ribution 
process, y ■ ■ ■ ' 

• The identificatidn of institutional/family incoirie catego- : 
ries for which it is most difficislt to meet financial needs, 
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For example, an objective specified with financial need defined as 



the .total ^cost of* attendance minus expected parental coirtributioir and 
student's o;wn supp9rt and specified as meeting: 

- • ^ ^'^ 

l007o ,pf th^ -financ^dl need for students w/paretital income' $0--$6,000 

80% of' the financial need for students w/parental income $6j^00'»-$9,000 

407o of the financial tieed ' for sj|ui^ent8 w/p^,rental iA^^ $9,000"$12,000 

07o of the financial need for^ students w/parental income $12,00b+ <i 

~" . . • ' ^ 

• Costs $5,228,000,000. . 

. • Contains 557o grants, 45% loans, - ' . 

• Hasrs slack of $l,a76 million of aid that went to institu- 
tional/inc^ome categories at levels well above their finan- 
cial need. V . 

• Is most difficult to meet the ||finatjeifilax;^ need of public 
ftour-year, $9, 000-$12, 000 -students; i^blic two-year^ $6,000- 
$9,000 students; and private ;^our-year $6,000-$9,000 students.^ 



Given the large afmount of slack'pr excess aid required to meet 
specific objectives with current aid |programs,- it may be preferable to 
redesign or modify the programs to match desired ^obj ectives m^jre closely . 
For example, it was estimated that a| change in the SEOG program to in- 
clude studertts with parental income^ of $9,000 to $12*000 wo*ild redude 
the total amount of aid necessary .t^ meet a specified objective by about 

10%. ' ' ; . f ■ ^ 



• :'VI^^.CpNCLUSION • . • 

Spe^-keifs often refer to the system of higher education in America 
or the poatsecondary education syst-em in this eountry, however, the word 

9 . ' ' ' ' . 

•'system" is misleading. The decentralized nature of higher education, 

much less poatsecondary education, in this country Strains the term's 

definitional limits. The federal government has a diversity of policijpS' 

to match' the complexity of the systeln. It provides nearly $l4 billion 

^. ^ . * • 

for pcrstsecondary education, artd these* mionies are distributed to programs 

' ■> ' ^ 

that range from inservice training tor policemen, to sending college * 
teachers to Europe for research. % " , ' \, ' 

. ... " ' 

The Office of Education and the relate^ congressional committees 

have attempted to develop a set of pifograms that strive toW^ a major 

. ., <^ ■ ■ > " . f\ ^ ^ 0 •■• _ _ 

national goal. That goal is to imprqve low-income students* chances of 

■ • - ' ^¥ - > , ■ - . . ..■ 

attending a postsecondary institution appropriate to ^^?,lr r^^^^^^^P^-^^ 



desires. This is most commonly called "access.*" -,In order to reacl 
goal, several financial |id programs have been .develpped to increase the 
funds available to low-income! students \^^ho want to continue schooling. 
These OE aid programs are approaching an annual appropriation level of 
$2.3 billion. TS^e aim of this report has been to describe the distribu- 
tion of these OE funds and to estimate the impact of alternative distri- 
bution strategies. * v . ^ 

Each of the federal aid programs has developed unique patterns of 
distribution to states* institutions, and income categories. The two 
grant programs rea^ch the lowest- inc(jme students, and the loans go to 
soriiewhat higher-incomfe .groups. Several points in the distribution of. 
the^programs can account for thefinal allocation of funds. The threes 



institutional. programs (CWS,- SEOG, and NDSL) are distributed from the 
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national level to the state level and then to the institutional level be- 
fore 'reaching thie students. The other two major programs take a different 
route. Guaranteed Student Loans are provided mostly by private lenders, 
ditectly enrolled students. Basic Grants go from £he national level 
to students . / * ^- , ' 

,The distribution c^n be influenced at all these points. Student 
aid officers are a'*key eliement in this process. They distribute funds 
from the three institutional prbgrams aad can also help students apply 
for off-campus programs and inform them of possible student aid options. 
The efficiency with which they perform these three responsibilities has 

k direct effect on the amount of aid a student or institution receives. 

> " ■ ' s .. ■" ' " . ■ • ^ 

There is a distinction between the amount of aid public and private * 
colleges provide for students; on the average, private colleges apportion 
more financial aid than^public colleges. This is partially explained by 
the fact that piplvate Colleges tend to invest more of their admi^nistrative 
effort in procuring studept aid. Even mpre important, private colleges 
have mor^ins ti tutional money that can be used to m^tch federal student 
aid - funds. ' 

Over* 20 percent of the FTE undergraduate students attend public' two- 
-'year schoQl>a,^^^t^hese colleges have less than 5 percent of the institu- 
tional m(;i(ney. Conversely, private colleges have roughly the same propor- 
tion of the enrollment, bdL nearly 50 percent of the institutional /^money. m 
This uneven distribution makes it difficulat for two-year schools to meet 
federal matching requirements to become eligible for CWS, SEOG, and NDSL. 

When the question of unmet; need is considered, it appears that cur- 
rent student aid patterns ar^ more advantageous to public four-year in- 

itutj^ons, which ^include universities as well "as other four-year colleges 
than to other categories of '^•institutions. Students in public four-year 
schools have more of their unmet need reduced by federal aid than do 
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students attending any of. the other segments. Students tn public t 
year schools have less gross unmet need per FTE student, and even at 
level they have a smaller percentage of their need met by student ai 
than students in other sectors. Evidence indicates,' however, that th^y 
are improving their share of student aid. The ratio of qualifie.d BEOG ^ 
applicants to all applicants^ is greater for students in two-year schools 
than in any other sector. This may result in an increasing share ot BEOG ^ 

funds going to students in two-year schools in the future. 

f ' ■ : 

The questfon of the student aid officers' impact^ on the distribution ^ 
of aid can also be seen in terms of the aid recipients* income levels. 
Student aid' officers apparently give top priority to the lowest income 
category ($0-$6,000). That group of. students is more likely to get an 
award, and a larjger aWard, than the ne^t highest income grdup ($6,000- ' 
'$9,DdO). Moreover, the lowest income grorup has slightly less unmet' need 
after the distribution of aid than does the next highest income category. 
Given' the intent of the legislation, this is aa appropriate outcome, but 
it illuminates the financial stress on lover-middle-income families 'send- 
ing their offspring to college. / 

Another factor influencing the distribution of ai^i is the state al- ^ 
location formula for the three institutionally based ^pro&^^s . " The pro- 
portion of students in a state with a reported family, income under $6,000, 
is most likely related to th^ dtstribation of' CWS^, funds (r = 0-.38). The 
other two institutional programs dp not show a significant positive -re- 
lationship with either unmet need or the proprotion of lower-inpome college 
students in the state. This ^tnay be explained because the NDSL and SEOG 
distribution fqrmulas use en't'olLmen^ as Jthe key factor in allocating * 'Hi 
tunds. ,6WS,. bn th^ other hand, is distributed using three factors equally: 
the -number of lowet- income children in the state, the number of high- 
school" graduates , and college enrollment, '^^ 



^ Eve^n through there is ng -state distribution formula for BBOG, l|he 
"Basic Grant funds flow to states in closer congruence with the state 
enrollment of lower^lncome students than any other aid program (r ^ J}^18)\ 
In general^, the f^rmul^i^ for distributing the student aid fund;s are less" 
liktfly to *6pport ion money to sjtates with a high number, pf'^low-incomfe Stu- 
*den^s than the Basic Grant procedure. Current legj^atibn limits an^ 
individual Student' s Basic Grant ih an academ|.e'^year to' $1^ or one- * 

half of the attendance costs, whichever is^^less. Deletion of the one-half 
, cost provision would increase the share of funds< going to fe^zudepts in 

public ^colleges . Changing the one-half cost provision to one-half unmet 

■ ^ . f . «> 

need would shift the funds slightly in favor of students in two-year pub- 

lie colleges. These changes would also have an impact or), the distribution 

of fund3 to states and geographic' regions , moving more money to the states 

whicl/ have a large number of public colleges, , . 

The G^L is not .correlated with the pi:oportion of low-incdme students 
, in the states. The cooperation, of lending agencies seems to be more im- 
portant in the distribution of Guaranteed Student Loans than any federal 
disjtribution policy. Low particpation in the GSL by some states increases 

demand for the other aid programs. States providing, the least GSL per 

0 

student have more low- income students enrolled than the national average. 
, inT rank order, the low participation states are South Carolina, North 

.Carolina, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Arkansas., and .Georgia. S^tates that pro- 

f 

vide the most GSL per student are Illinois, PennsylvaniB, New York, Colo- • 
rado, and North Dakqta. These states have fewer low- income students 
enrolled than the national average^ * ' . • 

These OE programs are supplemented by other need-based programs from 
states and institutions.. State student aid programs have been increasing 
^ oyer the^last few. years under the influence of tHe State Student Incentive 
Grant Program, and the avai-lability of these grants can be an important 
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factor in afding studd'nts. New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cdliforni^a, 
and New Jersey account for a tp^jorl^ty of the ptate awards. 

When all need-based noncategoricaX aid is accounted for, the follow* 
ing states hav@~at least 55 percent of the aggregate student financial . 

need met by aid: Indiana,^ Iowa, Kentucky , Nor th Dakota, Mississippi, 

> . ^ . . . .. 

Virginia, West Virginia^, and Wyoming. On the other extreme, Alaska, 
Washington D.G Sputh Carolina, Utah, California^'j. Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire have less than 33 percent of the gross need met by financial 
aid* Forty-three ^percent of the national need ie met by need-based fin- ^ 
ancial aid. -State tuition policy, cost of livirtg? factors , a^nd federal 
student aid policy interact tcnm©€€fy the amount of allfl 'available to stu- 
dxertts relative to their needs^ It is clear that needy students have 
widely differing opportunities to receive aid, depending on the state in 
which they attend college, . 

A number of progtams^ provide money for students, but ate , not need 
based. Money available through the GI Bill and Social Security falls 
in ^o 'this category an*d provides over $4 billion to students. Even though 
these programs are not need based, they tend ^J;o help low-income students. 
The median family income for Social Secur ity|recipients in pos.tsecondary 
education? is $6,130. Research indicates that g\s also come from families 
with lower than avarage incomes. The effect of these programs on the 
distribution of OE aid can be s^een in two ways. First, if a student re- 
ceives benefits from one of these programs, his or her eligibility for 
need-based pro"g*rams will be rediSced. Second, if' these programs' are ,Gur- 
'tailed, as>is likely with the GI Bill, demand 'for; the need-based progVajms 
will probably increase. . * ■ 

The final factor that influences the distribution of aid is the wa^ . 
in whic'h the need formulas are defined. The definition of financial need 
is based on the expected family contribution schedule an^ the costs of. 
attendance. The're is no . empii?ical way to determine definitively what 



fjd^milies of students sjiould pay for college or ^ho.w the financial need ' , 
of* independent 'stu'dents shouTdr"b^~~eTtTmated". " "about 
the se|iEa(? tors can make large differencej^ in the e^stimates of financial 
need on the aggregate level. . , ^ • „ * • 



' Co&t of attendance estimate's also show variations by ^epgraphic^re- 
gioa, which accounts ^partially for the difference in the 'unmet^need of ' 
students in different , areas • It has been suggested that Basic Grants.be 
distributed' using the cost of attendance minus tiiition as«\he basic 
factor in 'the '^formula. On the state level, .this cos^ varies for public 
two-year ins t j^tutions from a/^loW of $1,334 in Arkansas to a, high of $2,605 
^ii?n Al&ska. . In public four-yeaj: ^ ins tityt ions, the range is $1, 503 (Kentucky 
to^$2,809 (Wyoming), The . southern states general^ly show lower qost of 
att^ndan^ce „m"ihus tuition rates than the ; rest of the nation.* If gEOG were 
appor tioned, according, these ^coits ,/ the Mariance would be a significant 



factor :^n th^ di^tVibut3{Lor\< of funds 



• , Currerft student .aid is diatf ibuted according to a mixed criteria •^'f 
low inpome and rtacimet need, drants ai;e mor^^ likely, to b^ provided <o . tow- 
income students, whi«l^ loans are distributed to^'tho^e m\^^ greate8?,t' 
finatxcial need. Mo%b of the iltelrnatiyes being considered\retain, this 
basic premise, but they Vwou Id; modify the mix , somewhat ... Th^^, t^seatcK re- 
ported in this document supports the ^need" to . sl:ii ft some suppovt to,stu-; 
clents in twp-year 'schoola. This could' be ^done by relaxing, the matching 
requirements for prpgifa'ms, of prpyiBing additional training for *the stur 
dent' aid officers' in these^, institutions. 'v* . ' «• 

The proportion of s*tuden^rs who<^are part time, or financially Jkrtf^ 
'pendent is increasing. Evide'nce indicate s^that bpth sets come from J,ower 
than^average income; groups ; yet federal stydent aid policj^ is unclear i 
about ^resolving their financial ne^ds. Our data indicate that* independent 
Students' a4re^ireceiving an adequate sfVate of the aid. -Limited evidence 
Indicates that part-time students' are receiviiig insuf f icientf aid. . 



The objectives of the ciarrent OE student aid effort ^re to meet a 
larger sfiare.of the finaacial need of low-income students than* those of 



higherrincoma students. The costs of meeting all the financial needs of 
enrolled students would exceed §7 billion. The nation is not ready to 
assume that level of funding for a student aid program. Each bf the 
current aid programs has a slightly different target populationthan the 
others, feven though there 'is a great deal of overlap among eligible re- 
cipients. There is enough flefxibility in current programs for different 
Objectives to be met by changing the relative sh$ire. of the funding of the 
programs. Any change in the 4ystribution to income groups will change' 
the distribution to geographlp^ region as well. ' • 



' Regardless of the particular criteria developed for the distribution 
af'luuds, the CQritini|ed evaluation of federal student aid programs can' . 
Be improved by better data coWection, .There i^ an absence of d^ta col- 
l^cted^regularjLy about nontra^itionai institutions and proprietary schools 
In th§ traditional higher education segment'^ it is . dif flcult^^i^ob tain 




state-by-state information on student characteyristics. This t3||p of in- 
formation is necessary because aid programs are expected to fulfill the 
diverse heeds 6f the states. . * . 

H6w student actually relates to access is 4:he ba«^lc, issue under- 

lying ^e distribution of student aid. ,,Simply stated^ there are no empir- 
ical" data on the relationship between the acqess^of students to post- 
secondary^^ducatioA and the various combination^ of student aid, tuition . 
4evels, and the availability Of institutions. . ^ 

The fact th^t there Is an uneven distribution oft student aid Kela- v 
t*ive to need between stat^^^ an^ acrosg . institutional and parental income 
Categories regarniess of the, definition of, financial need used poses, the 
most irranejiiate task for new legislation: How can students* chances *for 



receiving financial aid be equalized across states and student character- 

.i-afe4ci3 In-addition -theleven^ inQxa^di.££l^:iiIt» . ccmceptual quesLtion i^ : 

What is. meant by eqdality and how should it be pperationaU^efined? 

^ In a preceding chapter, objectives for studen^t aid Were specified 
in terms of how financiil need is defined and calculated in terms of . 
the preference weightings given to students** with diff^^rent characteris- 
tics. This approach provides a means by whiph alternative objectives 
can be/quantitatively measured ancj yields criteria.^ by which alternative 
packages of fejleral student aid programs can be a^ssumed, 

' The federal government has three broad levels of control over the 
distribution of student 'aid: the total nutnber of dollars apprppriated, 

the' proportion of the total a.id split between alternative programs, "and 

V ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ . 

the rules and regulations governing each individual' |)rogtam. • As illus- 

trated in a preceding chaptet, the decisions made by administrators at 

thousands of colleges and universities and by millions of students also 

play a vejy large role in determiniixg the distribution of student aid. 

t: 

As a result of these latter forces, it is extremely difficult at the 
national "4 eve X tb manipulate the lev^l and mix of aid in ways are 
consistent with national objectives. The data and analysis described 
iU-^this report provide al i^tep towards understanding the complexities 

of t\t^ problem arid suggests ways of analyzing the distribution of cut:^ 

» . ^ ' ■.' ^' ■ " ; \ 

i^el^t and alternative student aid program^ with respect to a variety of 

objectives. The concept of "efficient" aid packages was* introduced to 
illustrate thqi, |bmpoi^tance of designing packages of student jit^^a| that 
miqjimi^e the level of federal resTources needed to accomplisfi^. certain ob- 
jectives. Under the current distribution of aid, ^ studen|^'s opportunity 
to>recfe{tye a need-ba^ed financial aid package changes dramatiCially depend 
ing upon fehe sta1:e in which he or she attends college, the typ^, of insti- 
tutTon attended, ^nd his ^r heir parent's income. The federal government 

must play a major role in equalising the availability of financial aid 

/ ' ■ ' .■ 

' across states, ' ■ ' ^ " 
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Appendix A 




.COST OF ATTENDANCE AT P OS 1:3 EC ONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
IN Tiffi united' STATES FY1973* " 
^ (Dollars) . 
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3 , 96 7" 


1 1 Q1 


" ^ 9 7AQ 4 
Z., /OO , « 


Massachusetts 


V 2,329 


2 , 359 


4 ,634 


3 , 606 




Michigan \ 


i 2,808 


2,352 


' 3, '2 85 ^ 


9 AQA ^ 
Z , O7O 




Minnesota \ 


2 , 601 


2 , 200 


1 A A 1 


J , i JO 


2 712 


MlssXs^'^ppl 


2.f 181 


1 1 1 A 


9 Am • 


0 C\')'\ 
£ , UZ J 


1,963 


Missouri^ \ 


2,348 


1 , 992 


3 , 805 


1 1 OA 


9 QA 1 

z , o4 i 


Montana \ 


" 2,522 


1,893 


2 , 702 




9 Afl9' 


^ Nebraska 


Y 2,443 


1,804 


3', 199 


9 n9i 

z , UZ J 


9 >«i9fl 

z ,ozu 


\ Nevada 


; 2,709 


i 1 »806 


. 2 ,850 




2,512 


New Hampshlrd 


3,098 


; 1 , 8 5 1 


4 , 555 


2', §03^ 


1 7n9 
J , /uz 


New Jersey 


2,587 


2,239 


3,864 


2 , 824 


2,848 


New Mexico 


2,301 


2,095 


3 ,026 


- - + 

" " T 


2,395 


New Vork 


3,081 \ 


2,236 


4,395 


3 , 394 


■ <1 C A A 
• J,3'»0 


North Carolina 


2,432 

2 , 189 \ 


1,824 " 


3,469 


9 Arifl " 
z , ^Uo 


9 A 0^ 
Z , t*7 J 


North Dakota .. > 


'1,763 


2 , 500 


- _ + 


2 ,043 


Ohio 


2,368 


\ ,1,935 


3,853 


2,864 


2 , 796 ) 


URivnoTna 


Z , J? i 




3 ,48 7 " 


2 ,494 


2,511 


Oregon 


3,049 


\ 2,478 


3,835 


2,570 


- .2,892 


Pennsylvania.^ 


2,418 


\ 2,453 


4,102 


2,791 


3,371 


Rhode Island 


\ 2,723 
\ 2,608 


-1,245 


. 4,607 


--t 


3,423 


South Carolina 


2; 107 


3,0p9 


2,186 


2,477 


South Dakota 


\ 2,158. 


--t 


3,169 


' 2,668 


2,395 


Tennessee 


\ 2,327 


1,^29 


3,342 - 


2,267 


2,529 


Texas 


\ 2,284 


1,S^^24 


3,422 


2,344 


2,406 


Utah 


\ 2,805 


2,347 


" ?,160 


3,604 


2,732 


^Vermont ^ » 


' 3,315 


2,6^^7 


4,095 


4,092 


3,653 


Virginia 


;2,432 ' 


' 2,339 


3,389 


3,034 , 


2,575 


Washington 


2,7^36 


2,244 


3,616 




2,605 . 


West Virginia 


2,145 


' 1,302 


. 3,103 


1,769 


2,261 


Wisconsin 


2,878 


( 2,396 


3,510 


2,43r 


2,909 


Wyoming 


3,320 


1 2,035 






2,786 ; 



The aum of tuitiptv and fees, books and supplies, meala and housing for full-tim# resi- 
d^ent ttudenta. / . ' . . , 

^Thete are no institution^ In this category in the state.. 

I ' . ' . 113 « ^ ^ ^ 
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Appendix B 

\ ■ ■ \ ■ ' ■ ■ '■■ ■ ■-■ 

^ DISTRIBUTION 'OF \DFFICE OF EDUCATION STUDENT AID PROGRAM DOLLARS 
BY TYPE Of\nSTITUTION, INCOME CATEGORY, AND STATE" 




Appendix B 

DISTRIBUTION OF OFFIpE OF EDUCAtIoN STUbENT AID PROGRAM DOLMRS. 
liY.TYPE OF INSTITUTION; IN(K)ME CATEGORY, AND STATE ; 



Appendix B shows^the percentage. dis tribution of^ aid dollars by type 

' \ ' . 

o£ institution and recipient income category. The upper section of the 

table* for each s tate^ indicates the distribution of the institutionally 

based prpgrams (^EOG, ^WS, NDSL) during s|'Y1973 . ' Data fc^ these, programs 

are from the fiscal operations -tape. Fina^ial aid officers reported 

the dbllat-s act ually sp ent; these figures therefore differ from appropria^ 

tions^ in the Fac tbook . NDSL^ dollars that were being recycled- f top loan 

payme'nts are included In the^ total shown- 



The middle section of each table shows the distribution of GSL dur- 
ing FYI973. Dollars to graduate students, s tudents attending proprietary 
schools, and dollars loaned by colleges acting ^as lenders Were sub'tracted 
from the Factboajk' s G^L data. The income distribution of aid recipients 
is based 0*1 FY1972 information from the GSL office, which is the most 
recent data available.' / 

The fiis'tributibti of BEOG FY1975 is .shown in the ^ow^r section of^ . 
each table an<^ includeB~a1:1r qualified &p[>licants as or January 1975. 
,T|ji^ information was supplied by the BEOG officials. ^.^ 

In each section, the percentages sum to 100 in the income category 
column. The total dollar's are' shown below so tha't their magnitude can 
be" discerned . The column on the far right describes the distrifeution of 
aid for all students by .type of institution. 
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